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BULTMANN’S PROBLEM OF NT 
“MYTHOLOGY” 


KENDRICK GROBEL 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


BIT malevolently one might parody Bultmann’s Entmythologisie- 
rung as “The Gospel according to Bultmann for the Intellectual 
German Scoffer of To-day.” Such a parody is risky because, like any 
malevolence, it can all too easily fly home to roost. But there is enough 
truth in its conscious foreshortening of the whole truth to make it worth 
a little consideration. This scoffer that Bultmann evidently has in mind 
is utterly modern. He has a university education, perhaps a doctorate. 
He has studied philosophy, culminating in modern philosophy — and 
since he is a German, modern philosophy means the phenomenalism of 
Husserl and the existentialism of Jaspers and Heidegger. Most important 
of all, he is completely estranged from the Church and its language. 
Make him as extreme a case as possible: let him be of the second or later 
generation in estrangement from the Church so that not even in his 
parents’ home did he absorb any inner relation to the symbol-value of 
the Church’s mythological and hence — to him! — preposterous lan- 
guage. He is the extreme case, the aggravation, of modern man. In 
addressing him, you can be sure, if anywhere, of addressing modern man. 
Bultmann’s burning question is: has the Church nothing to say to 
such a man? Or rather, has the Church no way of saying the much that 
she ought to be able to say to him? And here our original malevolence 
begins to fly back home. Why the national limitation? Do we need to 
look very far beneath the mask of American life to discover the face of 
that same modern man? How about the mass of our university pro- 
fessors, scientists, technicians? How about the indifferent educated 
multitude whom the message of the Church leaves cold because it speaks 
past them, not to them? And can we look very far within ourselves 
without recognizing most of the traits of that aggravated case of modern 
man? Why does the Church not speak intelligibly to this modern man? 
Bultmann answers: because we, the interpreters of the NT, leave off 
interpreting at just the critical point where real interpretation ought to 
begin. That point is: NT mythology. That is the point, because that 
radically modern man does not and cannot think mythologically, but 
the NT does. The crying need is: so to interpret the mythology of the 
99 
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NT that this modern man can feel himself addressed by it, meant by it, 
hit by it. 

But the term mythology is currently used in various ways. In the 
recent past the Nazi theorists gave it a watered-down secular meaning 
synonymous with “ideology.” Bultmann expressly denies that he 
operates with any such meaning of the word. A more seductive mis- 
understanding of Bultmann’s use of the term lies in the positive evalu- 
ation of mythology made popular in contemporary theology by Berdjajev, 
Tillich, Brunner, and many others, in which ‘“‘myth” is the unavoidable, 
perhaps indispensable, symbol for the transcendent — an inadequate 
symbol, no doubt, but still qualitatively superior to much less adequate 
attempts at prosaic statement. Not so for Bultmann; he uses it in the 
thoroughly negative evaluation of the everyday modern meaning. He 
adopts this meaning, not because ‘‘mythology”’ has no positive meaning 
for him — on the contrary, he wrote the whole essay just because the 
mythology of the NT is so important to him! — but because he is con- 
cerned for the transposability of the NT kerygma into the possibility of 
a confrontation intelligible even to an aggravatedly modern man. 
Transposability means ultimate interpretability. 

But what is interpretation? What is the interpreter? In the widest 
sense of the Latin word an interpreter is a mediator of any kind, a go- 
between, an inter-pres. But between what and what? — does he merely 
mediate between thing and thing, or has he failed until he mediates 
between person and person? The interpreter’s first and humblest task 
is translation. As trans-lator he mediates between thing and thing: he 
ferries across things (words and ideas) from the original idiom into 
approximate equivalents on the opposite shore, which is his own idiom. 
But this ferrying-process is only the beginning of the interpreter’s medi- 
ation. He, himself, comes across on the ferry and on the other side he 
must now take up the role of the é&nynrns, the guide — yes, the 
museum-guide. The more faithfully he has translated (“‘ferried’’), the 
more certainly he finds on his hands a considerable museum of exotic 
objects which he must still classify, label, define, and relate to their 
total context. If the interpreter in this exegetical phase of his mediation 
could ever have knowledge and skill adequate for the task, still the most 
optimistic success he could possibly hope for would be that he had brought 
his audience to see (Qewpntixds!) approximately what the original 
speaker had meant — within that speaker’s world of presuppositions, 
which may still be gravely foreign to the hearer’s own world of presup- 
positions, and hence innerly meaningless to him. 

But is this the last phase of the interpreter’s mediation? Some of 
us who are members of this Society may be inclined to answer: yes. 
And we must answer yes, if the document we are interpreting is only a 
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more-or-less interesting phenomenon of the past which is to be explained 
for the importance it once had. But if it is a document that still has 
validity for us, every “‘us,’”’ even the aggravatedly modern ‘“‘us,” a 
document in which and out of which we live or die, then No! is the only 
possible answer. To say this No radically and disturbingly was the real 
purpose of Bultmann’s terse war-time essay, Neues Testament und 
Mythologie (sub-title: Das Problem der Entmythologisierung der neutesta- 
mentlichen Verkiindigung — 1942). He said it with a radicality that has 
basically scared continental theology. He is obsessed with the ultimate 
problem of interpretation which arises after the interpreter, as translator 
and exegete, has done his utmost: after all that he must still become the 
épunvevTns, once more the “mediator,” but in a far deeper sense — 
mediator between person and person. As such he still has a “‘translation”- 
task, but now no longer of inter-lingual translation, but of what my 
colleague Edward Ramsdell would call inter-“‘perspectival’” translation. 
He has the task of trans-muting, trans-posing, or trans-scribing out of 
an antique and exotic conceptuality into the inescapable seizability of 
relevant address to a now-living hearer. The original gospel to the Jew 
was once transposed for the Hellenistic levantine. Can it be that it is 
now untransposable for the modern occidental, even the aggravatedly 
modern? That is Bultmann’s sharply defined question which cannot be 
shrugged off, however much one may have to reject Bultmann’s own 
attempt to de-mythicize. If the gospel can be tranposed — and Bultmann 
claims it not only can but must! — then the interpreter must go on to 
mediate the biblical witness’s intention by transposing it out of his 
mythical world of presuppositions into the hearer’s non-mythical world 
of presuppositions in order to reach his understanding and will where 
he is. How can that be done? 

Bultmann’s problematical and hotly debated answer is: by utilizing 
man’s understanding of himself in his world. Every man, ancient or 
modern, mythical or non-mythical, already has such an understanding. 
Man-outside-of-faith understands himself as self-sufficient: he is ‘the 
captain of his soul,’’ he has himself and the world at his disposal. By 
this disposability of his own world man professes to guarantee, to insure, 
his own life — for “‘life’” is what he is after. But this man also secretly 
knows that he is constantly missing life, that it escapes him, that the 
life he leads is a false life. And his alleged “insurance” is no good because 
it rests upon things as transitory as himself; he has no “insurance” 


t Originally printed in Beitrdge zur Evangelischen Theologie “Offenbarung und Heils- 
geschehen,” Band 7. Now available in Kerygma und Mythos ed. by H. W. Bartsch, 1948, 
Reich & Heidrich, Evangelischer Verlag, Hamburg. Reviewed in JBL LXIX [June 
1950], 113-127. 
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because he must die. Just there, according to Bultmann, at the point 
of his self-understanding, is where the proclamation of the NT can break 
through and speak intelligibly to modern man. For it shares with him 
this self-understanding: ‘‘Miserable wretch that I am! Who will deliver 
me from this death-devoted self of mine?”” But NT faith knows this 
despairing self-understanding, and dares to know it, only because it has 
been taught to understand itself utterly anew — not spontaneously, 
subjectively, but by the deed of God in Christ, to which it bears witness. 
A witness can only say how the event was to him. Paul says it in the name 
of every witness: “It is no longer ‘I’ who live, but Christ who lives in me.” 
“**T’ have been crucified with Christ.” ‘‘Whoever is in Christ is a new 
creature.” And that message can be mediated to modern man as personal 
address. At the risk of converting this forum of abstract science tempo- 
rarily into a congregation, let us attempt in broad strokes to indicate the 
direction of this confrontation of modern self-understanding: 

“You miss life because you are Flesh and insist upon living by the 
“flesh” (the visible, external, controllable aspect of your world), in. 
which you put your trust and your boast. The real name of the per- 
version of your life — about which you secretly know — is sin, rebellion 
against God your Creator. Your sin is your very self-reliance! God 
proclaims and witnesses through us that whoever will submit to his grace, 
which he has set forth in Christ, will be forgiven. Surrender all your 
self-reliance, turn away from yourself, and trust only in God who calls 
the non-existent into being! If you trust and obey (=mvorevere), you 
will already have gone over from the death you have called life into Life. 
What you have sought in vain on your own, you may have as a gift — 
only so can it be had! It all is from God, who through Christ reconciled 
us to himself and gave us the ministry of reconciliation. Be reconciled 
to God!” 

Bultmann in his essay never gets so homiletic, but I think this is a 
justifiable, though free, paraphrase of him. He sketches how from this 
beginning he would go on to interpret every theologoumenon of the NT 
from the standpoint of self-understanding speaking to self-understanding. 
K. Barth has accused him of making theology into anthropology — an 
accusation which seems to me unjust: Bultmann is simply recognizing 
realistically that all biblical witness to divine dealing is human witness, 
ultimately expressing how the divine event was and is to an anthropos 
— an anthropos who by that event was commissioned to communicate 
it to other anthropoi. Hence anthropology. Nevertheless ‘‘man”’ is never 
the real theme; ‘‘God”’ is, but in the peculiar indirection which is man’s 
only possibility of speaking of God. 

A page back we called Bultmann’s answer to his insistent question 
“problematical.”’ It is doubly problematical — (a) within the German 
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horizon and (b) within ours. Anyone who has any acquaintance with 
Heidegger’s existential philosophy and its strange terminology knows 
that ‘‘self-understanding in one’s world,” ‘“‘existence,” “true life and 
spurious life’ by means of which Bultmann undertakes his mediation 
from person to person, are philosophical terms borrowed from Heideg- 
ger. His German critics have hotly contested his right to build the 
Christian message upon this or any other human philosophy. In a 
sentence, Bultmann’s answer to them is: we have this right because 
existentialism is in the end a secularized reflection upon basic Christian 
thought-categories, via Kierkegaard and Luther, from the NT itself. 
Within our own American horizon the problematicality is much deeper. 
No major work of Heidegger has been translated into English? Per- 
haps none ever will be or can be; many Germans question that he 
can be translated even into everyday German. Hence for America at 
the present time (and perhaps for any foreseeable future) to transpose 
the mythology of the NT into the language of Heidegger is to transpose 
it into riddles at least as mysterious as those of a bygone mythology. 
Here we are forced back into the national limitation of our original 
parody of Bultmann’s undertaking. 

But Bultmann’s question remains for us, too. He has brought into 
relentless focus a question that cannot be passed by: what has the 
Church to say to aggravatedly modern man? and how can she say it? 
That question remains for every present interpreter of the NT, whether 
his medium be the academic lecture-room, the printed word, or the 
pulpit of the Church. 


2 A recent British work misleadingly called Existence and Being and professing to 
be by Martin Heidegger (printed — and published? — by Edward and Charles Strakes, 
London, 1949; published in America by Henry Regnery, Chicago, 1949. Introduction 
by Werner Brock, translations by Douglas Scott, R. F. C. Hull, and Alan Crick) is no 
contradiction of this statement. Heidegger never wrote a book with this title, which, 
however, suggests the title and still more the content of his magnum opus, Sein und 
Zeit. The last 144 pages of this book are the translation of four scattered essays of 
Heidegger; they are reasonably readable and constitute important pioneer work toward 
translating Heidegger. But the body of the book is an “‘introduction”’ (of 248 pages!) 
to the thought of Heidegger, mainly of Sein und Zeit. With all respect for the pioneer 
who dared, it must still be said that the proposed terminology is a complete failure; 
this introduction is unintelligible to the reader who knows no German and maddening 
to the one who does. Heidegger has much to say to the English-speaking world, but the 
key that will free him to do so has not yet been found. 








THE HUMANITY OF JESUS IN JOHN 


GUY M. DAVIS, JR. 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 


HIS monograph’ asks only the question, ‘““To what degree does the 

central figure of the Fourth Gospel have human characteristics?” 

The answer will be sought in terms of a new exegesis of pertinent pas- 

sages including John 1 14, “And the Word became flesh and dwelt among 

us, full of grace and truth; and we have beheld his glory, glory as of the 
only Son from the Father.” 

The initial impression received from this line is that the writer, close 
to the outset of his work, is declaring plainly that the divine Logos took 
on a physical body and thereafter lived among men. Considerable impor- 
tance attaches to the word ‘‘flesh”’ which, as G. H. C. Macgregor has said, 


“...is the regular Jewish term for a human ‘personality’ in its totality. He (the 


Logos) did not acquire personality, for he already possessed it, but he identified 
his preexistent personality with real human nature.’’ 


It does not immediately follow, however, that the human nature so 
adopted by the Logos was thereafter subject to all of the limitations of 
the usual mortal body. The question becomes one of whether it was 
subject to any such limitations. In what manner, in the thought of the 
writer, did the infusion of the divine spirit “‘transform” the human frame 
which it assumed? Certainly such body remained in appearance at least 
as it was before, continuing as both present and visible, and yet it was 
in no sense longer the victim of natural circumstances. It ceased to be 
liable to “the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” By taking 
custody of the physical body of Jesus, the indwelling spirit safeguarded 
it from all normal responses to the world save those of the “higher 
determinism” to which the spirit had delivered itself, and this control 
seems to have involved as well a basic change in the very nature of the 
gospel figure. 

It becomes important also to decide, if possible, how much one can 
determine of the character of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel from the 
Prologue. When Benjamin W. Bacon evaluates the material as a pagan 


t Credit for many ideas herein expressed must go to Dr. Eric L. Titus, Associate 
Professor of New Testament at the University of Southern California. 
2 G. H. C. Macgregor, The Gospel of John (New York: Harper Brothers, 1928), p. 16. 
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hymn which has been Christianized and adapted by the writer as an 
impressive opening section,’ one wonders how much of the Prologue is 
simply a reproduction of the “hymn to the Logos” and how much truly 
the thoughtful composition of the evangelist. Did the author find a hymn 
so perfectly designed that it met his exact metaphysical purpose in every 
line? Certainly the adaptation of alien material by the writer would be 
less apt to disclose anything of an exact sort concerning his concept of 
Jesus than that which he initially composed himself. 

The suggestion of Ernest Cadman Colwell,‘ that the Prologue, as an 
introduction only, has little or nothing to contribute regarding the 
character of Jesus in the body of the gospel, would suggest that “the word 
became flesh’’ has little meaning for our study. The opposing view of 
Ernest F. Scott,’ (so Parsons, Macgregor, Sanday) that the Prologue is 
an integral part of the total gospel, would tend to admit the line as 
anti-Docetic,® indicating that the Logos took on a testable human 
physique, that he made himself known in an unmistakably material 
sense, and that this is a part of the total nature of Jesus thereafter. 

Whichever, if either, of these two positions comes to be regarded 
finally as the truer one, the related problem remains as to how, when, and 
where the writer understood such incarnation to have taken place. A 
partial solution may be found in John 1 22 «. 


And John bore witness, ‘‘I saw the Spirit descend as a dove from heaven, and it 
remained on him. 33 I myself did not know him, but he who sent me to baptize 
with water said to me, ‘He on whom you see the Spirit descend and remain, this is 
he who baptizes with the Holy Spirit.’ 34 And I have seen and have borne witness 
that this is the Son of God.” 


The fourth evangelist accepts the scheme of the earliest gospel, ‘‘the 
Spirit descending as a dove” (Mark 110), but makes the significant 
addition ‘‘and it remained on him.” Jesus was not simply identified by 
the Spirit. He was adopted by it, infused with it, possessed of it... and 
from that point forward continued to be so. It remained on him, and 
when it did, he took on the “‘Christ’”’ characteristics which were to make 
themselves known thereafter. The Baptizer is here reflecting upon that 
point in time in which “the Christ” descended upon Jesus. 

This point is made secure by the writer’s complete unconcern with 


3 Benjamin Wisner Bacon, The Gospel of the Hellenists (New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1933), pp. 143-153 

4 Ernest Cadman Colwell, John Defends the Gospel (Chicago: Willett, Clark and 
Company, 1936), pp. 127 ff. : 

5 Ernest F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel: Its Purpose and Theology (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1907), pp. 163 ff. 

6 Mary R. Ely Lyman, The Fourth Gospel and the Life of Today (New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1931), pp. 70 ff. urges this point. 
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either the Bethlehem or virgin birth, as demonstrated in 1 45, 46, 4 44, 6 42, 
and 7 41, 42. He does not need either, and it is evident that for him, Jesus 
of Nazareth existed in this world prior to the moment of incarnation. 

That the semblance, i.e. the outward appearance of the “Jesus- 
Christ,”’ was identical to that of the human Jesus is made plain in that 
his own mother, brothers, and acquaintances recognize no particular 
differences. Jesus continues to walk and talk as before. But the sharp 
change that has taken place within makes itself known very early, at 
the wedding in Cana, and it is a major change that causes Jesus to 
reject harshly his human mother. She has no longer anything to do with 
him (2 4), for she is of this world, and he is mow of another. He has 
been born from above by the descent of the spirit, in a large sense lifted 
out of mortal circumstance. 


That Jesus is himself conscious of what has taken place is shown in 
John 3 34. 


Jesus answered him, “Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born anew, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.”’ 4 Nicodemus said to him, “How can a man be born when 
he is old? Can he enter a second time into his mother’s womb and be born?” 
5 Jesus answered, ‘Truly, truly, I say to you, unless one is born of water and the 
Spirit, he cannot enter the kingdom of God. 6 That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” (RSV) 


Moffatt translates verse three correctly by preferring ‘‘born from above” 
from the lips of Jesus. The use of the double-meaning word anothen 
gives no license to impose the Pharisee’s error upon modern readers. 

Jesus comes to the problem from the context of his own birth from 
above. The spirit which descended upon him, and which now occupies 
his being totally, speaks through him to validate the same experience 
for others. The statement is proleptic since Jesus has not yet “gone to 
the Father” to make the spirit generally available. The reference to 
“‘water and spirit” is a symbolic reflection of “he who baptizes you with 
the Holy Spirit.” (John 1 33, Mark 1 s) 

Jesus’ meaning in ‘“‘that which is born of the flesh is flesh and that 
which is born of the Spirit is spirit,’’ is that admission to God’s king- 
dom requires “‘a metaphysical transmutation of nature,” i. e. the utter 
transformation wrought by the descent of the spirit. The evangelist is 
here reinterpreting Paul’s statement in I Cor 15 35-57 but must correct 
it at the point of the Apostle’s eschatology. He is affirming the Pauline 
certainty that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God,” 
but for him it becomes, instead of a blessed future state, the present 
possession of one who has been born from above. 


7 Macgregor, op. cit., p. 73. But there is no ethical demand here or elsewhere in the 
Fourth Gospel. 
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This leads to a most remarkable understanding of the nature of 
Jesus. Certainly Jesus is already the possessor of the kingdom (16 158), 
for his birth from above is a witnessed fact (1 32). And if he has already 
“inherited the kingdom”’ by virtue of the descent of the spirit, how he 
can be “flesh and blood” in any conventional sense is quite impossible to 
explain. His appearance continues to be recognizable, however, being 
the semblance of the human Jesus of Nazareth who was adopted and 
transformed by the descending Christ spirit. 

There is as well, and this is perhaps the principal point, a striking 
similarity between the risen Christ of Paul (as suggested in Corinthians) 
and the divine Jesus of the Fourth Gospel. The fact is that the function 
of the resurrection in bestowing an imperishable nature upon Jesus (as 
held by Paul and the Synoptists) has been replaced at the outset of the 
Fourth Gospel by the descent of the spirit. Thus the Jesus of John is 
essentially the resurrected Christ of the other traditions. And he is 
precisely as human as the risen Lord who walks and talks with them 
(and even breaks bread) on the Emmaus road. 

Some will contend, however, that there are those occasions in the 
Fourth Gospel where “glimpses of Jesus’ humanity peep through.”* The 
first of these is John 4 6, “‘Jacob’s well was there, and so Jesus, wearied 
as he was with his journey, sat down beside the well. It was about the 
sixth hour.” 

The intrusion of the human emotion of weariness breaks so suddenly 
into the spirit cast by the series of superhuman feats and testimonies 
which precede it (and stands in such a contradiction to those which 
follow) that one is led to question how consistent a total portrait of Jesus’ 
nature is offered by the evangelist. That he is composing rather than 
compiling his materials makes it doubtful that he intends other than a 
unified concept, but recalls too that he is involved in the constant 
task of providing likely situations for his all-important metaphysical 
discourses. 

In this case, the sectional theme which the writer wishes to establish 
is that Jesus is the living water (4 10). He leads up to his subject delib- 
erately by placing the episode at the site of a famous well. And the 
weariness of Jesus becomes the key dramatic device which brings the 
latter to the spot, seats him at the appropriate time, causes him to ask 
for a drink which he apparently never receives, and introduces the sub- 
sequent discussion. The question seems to be whether the writer is at 
this particular point intentionally commenting upon the nature of Jesus 
or is simply providing a means of maintaining his narrative. Against 


8 Chester Warren Quimby, John, the Universal Gospel (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1947), p. 162. 
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4 6 may be read 19 17, “So they took Jesus, and he went out, bearing his 
own cross, to the place called the place of a skull, which is called in 
Hebrew, Golgotha.” This is the same Jesus who was scourged in 19 1, 
and yet who shows no sign of weakness. Does he who bears his own 
cross to Golgotha after scourging “sink down exhausted, thirsty, and 
hungry, at Jacob’s well, unable to proceed further... ?” Or is he, in 
the earlier instance, simply answering the demands of the “higher de- 
terminism” which insists that he give the unexcelled insight of his divine 
nature to others than the Jews? 

A second “glimpse” of Jesus’ humanity has been said to be John 
11 35, “Jesus wept.” Such a claim is eliminated by a careful reading of 
the whole section (11 1-44). Jesus is clearly superior to the situation. 
He delays that Lazarus may die and commence to putrefy, and knows 
without being told when death has occurred. The question as to “where 
they laid him’’ (11 34) is not a request for information but a cue to get 
on with the miracle. To argue that he who purposely has allowed 
Lazarus to die, that he may glorify himself, is suddenly swept to sym- 
pathetic tears is ridiculous. The Jews confirm the impossibility of such 
impulsive sympathy by their, “See how he loved him’’ (11 36), since 
in Johannine narrative technique they are always wrong. 

It is well, however, that they observe the weeping, since it is for 
their benefit. It is in no sense human emotion, but is instead the sorrow 
of God, represented by the divine Jesus, at their lack of faith. Here is 
the “resurrection and life’ (hardly a human figure) standing in their 
very midst, and they do not understand. 

A third instance which is sometimes cited as an example of Jesus’ 
humanity is the request of John 19 28, “After this Jesus, knowing that 
all was now finished, said (to fulfill the scripture), ‘I thirst.’’’ The 
writer has supplied his own exegesis. Jesus did not thirst in the human 
sense of need for drink. He simply said that he was thirsty (or took on 
thirst voluntarily) that Psalm 69 21» might be fulfilled as prophecy. The 
Synoptics carry no reference to such a prophecy, and, as they have it, 
Jesus is given drink because he plainly needs it in his anguish and 
suffering. Here, however, Jesus remains in complete control of circum- 
stance, even as he hangs on the cross. Not suffering, he calmly announces, 
“] thirst.” There is no true humanity here, nor at the tomb of Lazarus, 
nor at the well in Samaria. These are but the corners which the story 
must turn if it is to provide narrative content. 

There are other indications that the writer may have thought of 
Jesus as free from some commonly supposed human limitations. His 
mind is in no sense a human mind. He possesses an absolute under- 


9 Quimby again, op. cit., exaggerating, on p. 162. 
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standing of the situation, the reason for it, and its outcome. Present 
too is a complete knowledge of the thoughts and circumstances of others. 
The gospel abounds with gnostic miracles, i. e. “‘epistemological miracles.” 
There is a constant reassertion of his utter union with the Father which 
is at least mental (and spiritual) and may be more. An adequate appraisal 
of the mind of the Jesus of the Fourth Gospel must describe it as the 
mind of Deity. 

Furthermore, never in the Fourth Gospel is there a direct reference 
to Jesus’ eating. The suppers he attends strongly imply that he partakes 
of food, but, on the other hand, he does not desire to eat the Passover 
with them. The water at the Samaritan well is never given, and the sour 
wine at Golgotha is received with scriptural purpose alone. Especially 
interesting also is 4 32, ‘‘But he said to them, ‘I have food to eat of which 
you do not know.’” This is a part of the general minimizing of the 
material (and so human) nature of the Synoptic Jesus. Gone are the 
incidents of healing which involved the touch of the hand, and the person 
of Jesus himself is strangely elusive. They cannot arrest him (7 30 and 
10 39), nor can they stone him (8 59). After the betrayal, Jesus has to 
give himself up before they can take him (18 1s), and the rough handling 
in the court scene is explained in 19 11a, “‘Jesus answered him, ‘You would 
have no power over me unless it had been given you from above...’” 

Despite what single instances may seem to suggest, the total weight 
of the material makes certain that the writer was blissfully unconcerned 
about the Docetic heresy. He goes as freely as he pleases in the direction 
of Docetism, although, for practical reasons, he does not embrace 
entirely the idea that his subject is merely an appearance. But he is at 
no point anti-Docetic, and seems plainly unaware that a problem of 
the kind exists for Christianity. He has no doubt that Jesus is present 
and visible and active, and with enough physical content to touch and 
be touched when the story so requires. But the emphasis is far away 
from this latter aspect; it remains as an inconsistent necessity. 

Nor can a case for the anti-Docetism of the writer be made to stand 
or fall on a line of such questionable meaning as “‘And the Word became 
flesh” (1 14a). One is forced rather, by the total evidence, to validate 
Colwell’s position as opposed to that of Scott, i.e. to agree that the 
Prologue, as a pagan hymn adopted and Christianized by the writer, 
is used only as an impressive introduction, and that little or nothing as 
to the nature of the Jesus of the body of the gospel can be gleaned 
from it. 

In view of the stress placed in these pages upon the descent of the 
spirit, some will certainly ask where the correlative ascent of the spirit 
is to be found. This is a problem which redaction has heightened, but 
as the gospel stands, one possibility is John 19 30, ‘When Jesus had 
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received the wine, he said, ‘It is finished’; and he bowed his head and 
gave up his spirit.” 

The divine Jesus says often that when his hour comes, i. e. the moment 
of crucifixion, he will ‘‘go to the Father.’”’ But if he goes to the Father at 
the moment of crucifixion, one wonders how it is that he can appear to 
Mary Magdalene on the morning of “the first day of the week” and 
insist that he has not yet ascended (20 17). 

Another hint as to the nature of the case is that 19 26, wherein the 
figure on the cross commits ‘‘the beloved disciple’ to Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, corresponds to 2 4, the statement at the wedding at Cana, so 
marking the beginning and ending of the activity of the incarnate spirit, 
although not its actual descent and ascent. At Cana, Jesus rejects his 
human mother, but here, from the cross, she receives another “son’’ in 
his place, the beloved disciple. Since the descent of the spirit took place 
(in gospel sequence) shortly before the rejection of Jesus’ mother at 
Cana, one would expect the ascent to follow closely upon the restoration 
of a “‘son”’ to her from the cross. 19 30 meets this requirement, but the 
resurrection goes unexplained. 

The fact of the matter is that the resurrection has no logical place in 
the Fourth Gospel account. There is no need for it. For Paul and the 
Synoptists, the resurrection is the crowning proof of the Messianic nature 
of Jesus. But for the Fourth Gospel writer, Jesus is divine from the 
moment the spirit selects him and descends. Rather than resurrection, 
it is the cross which is important in the Fourth Gospel, for it is the glori- 
fication and the means through which the divine Christ returns to the 
Father. However, the whole gospel has moved from the beginning toward 
the giving of the Holy Spirit, and the writer (or the redactor) adapts the 
resurrection section to this function (20 22), dealing as well with the 
practical possibility of knowing Jesus through the experience of his 
presence (20 28). The Christ figure becomes spectral in quality, for he 
is untouchable, walks through doors, and vanishes at will. He is cor- 
rectly described as a ghost, the ghost of one who died on a cross, for his 
wounds have not even cicatrized. And in 20 29, the writer breaks off 
without any statement as to the fate of this now entirely disembodied 
spirit. 

The only explanation for such a break is that the writer feels that 
he has already satisfactorily indicated the destiny of the Christ spirit. 
And the destiny of the body of the human Jesus is evidently identical. 
It appears that the spirit permanently identifies itself with the human 
Jesus, transforming him to the degree that no final separation is neces- 
sary or possible. This explains 19 26, wherein Jesus from the cross, 
recognizing that the utter transformation he has undergone precludes 
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his return to his mother as a human son, makes good her loss by giving 
her instead the beloved disciple. 

The descent of the spirit gives to the human Jesus an incorruptible 
nature. Transformed by the spirit, he is no longer “flesh and blood”’ 
except in semblance and symbol. When the “higher determinism” 
directs, he accepts crucifixion, and the semblance of Jesus of Nazareth 
dies on the cross. Thisit is that Joseph and Nicodemus wrap in linen and 
lay in a new tomb. But obviously, the imperishable cannot be held by 
death. There is no residue. The transfigured body of the once human 
Jesus, now wholly spiritual, exists in perfect union with the Christ, who, 
having delivered the Holy Spirit, continues on to God. 

What can we say then of the humanity of Jesus in John? The answer 
is that he is at no point explicitly human. He cannot be, for the de- 
scending spirit endows him with divine nature, although he maintains 
a semblance only of his former self. His mind is the mind of God, but 
he walks and talks and can be touched and is material enough to be 
nailed to the cross. He has no human emotions, suffers not, is patently 
superior to and master of all of life. He is indeed, by his own statement, 
one who has “‘come down from Heaven.” 





THE DATE OF GALATIANS 


CHARLES H. BUCK, JR. 


EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


ORE than three quarters of a century ago Lightfoot suggested 

that the Epistle to the Galatians might be dated on the basis of 

its resemblances to II Corinthians and Romans.' These resemblances, 

he thought, were of such a nature as to show beyond reasonable doubt 

that Galatians was written before Romans, to which it stands “as the 
rough model to the finished statue,” and after II Corinthians. 

As for the relationship between Galatians and Romans, Lightfoot’s 
demonstration of the priority of the shorter letter has never been seriously 
questioned from that day to this; Romans has become the accepted 
terminus ad quem for the date of the composition of Galatians. But 
Lightfoot’s second conclusion, that Galatians was written after II Corin- 
thians, has not fared so well in critical estimation. His own arguments 
for this position were admittedly weaker than those for the former 
hypothesis, since he could not claim that II Corinthians was in any sense 
a model for Galatians. The similarity which he detected between these 
two letters was, in his own phrase, “‘not so much in words and arguments 
as in tone and feeling.”” Nor could he support his hypothesis with any 
very good objective evidence. Yet in spite of the subjectivity of the 
argument and in spite of the seriousness of the chronological disagreement 
with Acts which his conclusions involved, he still maintained that one 
could not interpose any part of the Corinthian correspondence between 
Galatians and Romans without experiencing a feeling of dislocation. 

For the modern scholar the specific weakness of this argument is to 
be found in Lightfoot’s assumption of the integrity of II Corinthians. 
The similarity in tone and feeling which he noticed was largely the 
similarity that exists between Galatians and iI Corinthians 10-13. 
Indeed the cited passage from II Corinthians, by which he sought to 
demonstrate the chronological position of the letter, was drawn from the 
twelfth chapter. Modern critics, however, are practically unanimous in 


tJ. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians (London, 1865). Although 
Lightfoot’s arguments were largely original, the position which he urged for the letter 
had been suggested previously by Bleek and accepted by Conybeare and Howson. 
113 
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the opinion that the last four chapters of II Corinthians were not written 
on the occasion of Paul’s meeting with Titus in Macedonia but must be 
assigned to another position.2 And once the last four chapters of 
II Corinthians are separated from the remainder of the letter, Lightfoot’s 
argument is seriously weakened. In modern writing on the subject it 
seems largely to be ignored. 

No successor followed Lightfoot’s lead by investigating fully the 
evidence of chronological relationship that lies in the literary and logical 
structure of the three letters concerned. That such evidence exists, and 
in ample measure to prove Lightfoot’s hypothesis, may be demonstrated 
by the following synoptic arrangement of parallel passages from II Corin- 
thians 1-9, Galatians, and Romans. The passages are abridged, only 
those verses being printed for which there is a definite parallel. The order 
throughout is that of Romans. 


II Cor. 3 17 


17 Now the Lord is the 
Spirit; and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom. 


Gal. 5 13-25 


13 For you were called 
to freedom, brethren, 
only not freedom as an 
opportunity for the 
flesh... 


14 For the whole law is 
fulfilled inone word... 


16 But I say, Walk by 
the Spirit, and do not 
fulfill the lust of the 
flesh. 


17 For the flesh lust- 
eth against the Spirit, 
and the Spirit against 
the flesh... 


19 Now the works of 
the flesh are mani- 
fest ... fornication, etc. 


Rom. 8 2-25 


2 For the law of the 
spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus has set me free 
from the law of sin 
and death. 


4 that the requirement 
of the law might be 
fulfilled in us 


who walk not after the 
flesh but after the 
Spirit. 


5 For they that are 
after the flesh mind 
the things of the flesh; 
but they that are after 
the Spirit the things 
of the Spirit. 


6 For the mind of the 
flesh is death; 


2 Arguments for dating these four chapters before the remainder of the letter are 
presented conveniently in K. Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul (London, 1911), 
pp. 154 ff. Arguments for dating them after the remainder of the letter may be found in 
L. P. Pherigo, ‘Paul and the Corinthian Church,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LXVIII 
(1949), 341-350. 
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II Cor. 317 


410—5 5 


10 ... always bearing 
in the body the death 
of Jesus, that the life 
also of Jesus may be 
manifested in our body. 


Gal. 5 13-25 
[21 see below] 


22 But the fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, etc. 


21 ...they who do 
such things shall not 
inherit the kingdom of 
God. 


24 And they that are 
of Christ Jesus have 
crucified the flesh with 
the passions and lusts 
thereof. 


25 If we live by the 
Spirit, let us also walk 
by the Spirit. 


41-7 


1... the heir...is no 
different from a 
slave... 

2 until the day ap- 
pointed by the father. 


5 ...that we might 
receive the adoption. 


6 And since ye are 
sons, God sent forth 
the Spirit of his Son 
into our hearts, crying, 
Abba, Father. 


7 So thou art no longer 
a slave, but a son; and 
if a son, then an heir 
through God. 


but the mind of the 
Spirit is life and 
peace... 


8 ...they that are 
in the flesh cannot 
please God. 


10 And if Christ is in 
you, the body is dead 
because of sin; 


but the Spirit is life 
because of righteous- 
ness. 


14 For as many as are 
led by the Spirit of 
God, these are sons of 
God. 

15 For ye received not 
the Spirit of slavery 
again unto fear; 

but ye received the 
Spirit of adoption. 


When we cry, Abba, 
Father, 

16 the Spirit himself 
beareth witness with 
our spirit, that we are 
children of God: 


17 and if children, then 
heirs; heirs of God, 
and fellow heirs with 
Christ; 


if so be that we suffer 
with him, that we may 
be also glorified with 
him. 
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II Cor. 3 17 Gal. 5 13-25 Rom. 8 2-25 


17 For our light afflic- 18 For I reckon that 
tion, which is for the the sufferings of the 
moment, worketh for us present time are not 
an eternal weight of worthy to be compared 
glory beyond compar- with the glory which 
ison; shall be revealed in us. 


[18 see below] 


52 For in this we groan, 22 ...the whole crea- 
longing to put on our tion groaneth and tra- 
habitation which is vaileth ... 

from heaven... 


5 Nowhe that wrought 23 And not only so, 
us for this very thing is but ourselves also, who 
God, who gave unto us ‘have the first-fruits of 
the earnest of the Spirit the Spirit, 


[Cf. 5 2 above] we also groan within 
ourselves, 


(Cf. 4 5 above] awaiting adoption, 


(Cf. 4 10 above] the redemption of our 
body. 


[4 18 while we look not 24 For in hope were we 
at the things which are saved; but hope that is 
seen, but at the things seen is not hope; for 
that are not seen: for who hopeth for that 
the things which. are which he seeth? 

seen are temporal; but 25 For if we hope for 
the things which are that which we see not, 
not seen are eternal.] then do we with pa- 

tience wait for it. 


It is at once apparent that the Romans passage reproduces with 
remarkable fidelity the logical outlines of arguments which also occur in 
II Corinthians 1—9 and Galatians. The exact nature of this reproduction 
may be described. It is not literal quotation or even close paraphrase of 
an original prose passage that Paul remembered verbally. Rather, it is 
the free creation, on two separate occasions, of verbal clothing for familiar 
logical outlines. Here we see revealed not Paul’s power of verbal memory 
but his intellectual mastery of quite extensive sequences of ideas and his 
ability to employ these sequences in various connections with complete 
freedom. 

There can be little question, after an examination of the passages 
above, that Romans is the latest of the three writings and that it bears 
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to II Corinthians 1—9 precisely the same relationship that Lightfoot 
long ago demonstrated it to bear to Galatians. Romans has drawn both 
words and arguments from the two shorter letters and its method of 
adapting them in each case has been exactly the same. But it has not 
only drawn arguments from the two other letters, it has also combined 
them. In the passage under discussion it has combined arguments which 
were originally separate and which, when they are read separately, have 
no obvious common elements. Once they are combined, however, it is 
apparent that their underlying thought and application are the same. 
This weaving together has been accomplished in the Romans passage by 
a process of conflation, according to which key words and ideas, upon 
which the separate arguments turn, have been brought together in order 
to provide connecting links. The process may be seen most clearly at 
work at several points in Romans 8: for example vs. 2, the topic sentence 
of the section, employs words and ideas from each of the other columns; 
vs. 17, the main transition from one line of argument to the other, com- 
bines very skilfully ideas from each; vs. 23, the climax of the section, 
recapitulates what has gone before by openly equating “adoption,” an 
idea derived from Galatians, with ‘redemption of the body,” an idea 
derived from II Corinthians i—9. In each of these cases the verse in 
question in Romans represents a conflation of two ideas, one of them 
derived from the logic of II Corinthians 1—9 and the other from that of 
Galatians. That Paul could have reversed the process and separated out 
of the finished combination only those ideas which he had not previously 
used is all but inconceivable. This explanation is required, however, by 
any order for the three letters in which Romans does not occupy last 
place. If, for example, the order were Galatians, Romans, II Corinthians 
1—9, we should be forced to imagine that Paul used in the last letter of 
the three only those arguments from Romans which he had not already 
used in Galatians. When one considers that II Corinthians 1—9 contains 
some of Paul’s strongest statements against law this explanation becomes 
incredible. 

It may be concluded, then, that Lightfoot’s demonstration with 
regard to the chronological relationship of Galatians and Romans applies 
with equal force to II Corinthians 1—9 and Romans. Both of these 
shorter letters were written before Romans. 

But Lightfoot’s hypothesis cannot be said to have been completely 
proved unless it be demonstrated that Galatians was written after 
II Corinthians 1—9. Here again, however, there is ample evidence, the 
full significance of which seems to have gone unnoticed. 

No feature of Paul’s style is more readily detected, even by the casual 
reader, than his love of an-ithesis. Not only does he repeatedly stress 
in speaking of his own life and the lives of his converts the radical change 
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that has taken place in them; he expresses ideas in general in terms of 
vivid contrast. Flesh is opposed to spirit, law to grace, works to faith. 
Between the members of each of these pairs of terms, moreover, there 
is in Paul’s developed thought a radical opposition. Spirit does not 
improve flesh; the two war against one another. Grace does not supple- 
ment law; it annuls it. Faith does not add to the merit of works; it 
stands alone, to the complete exclusion of works, as the sole ground for 
justification. There is no middle ground on which these terms may be 
said to overlap. They are contradictory and mutually exclusive. 

Now it is customary in dealing with Paul’s thought to treat it as a 
reasonably consistent whole. This is not to say that a complete system 
of doctrine is attributed to him. On the contrary it is readily admitted 
by all interpreters that Paul was not writing systematic theology. At 
the same time, however, the almost invariable approach of modern critics 
to Paul’s thought has been deeply colored by the assumption that the 
letters reflect a fairly consistent and well-formed body of doctrine in the 
apostle’s mind. The statement of Johannes Weiss, who had a deep 
insight into Paul’s style and thought, may be taken as representative of 
this point of view: ‘The real development of Paul as a Christian and as. 
a theologian was completed in this [early] period which is so obscure to 
us, and... in the letters we have to do with the fully matured man... 
By contrast, the ‘development’ which some think they can discern in the 
period of the letters — ten years, at the most — is not worth considering 
at all.’’s 

Without wishing to challenge the accuracy of Weiss’s statement in 
general, one may still point out that during the period of the letters Paul’s 
technical vocabulary not only developed but even changed quite sharply. 
An example of change of this sort may be found in I Corinthians, 
II Corinthians 1—9, Galatians, and Romans. All four of these letters 
employ the words spirit (7vedua), flesh (oapé), faith (rioris), and work 
(€pyov). The rate of occurrence is as follows: 


I Cor. II Cor. 1-9 Gal. 


Spirit 14 18 
Flesh 6 17 
Faith 5 23 
Work 1 8 


No arguments can be based on figures dealing simply with the 
frequency of a word in various writings, though it is apparent from the 


3 History of Primitive Christianity, ET, Vol. I, p. 206. 
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above figures that as one passes from the Corinthian letters on the one 
hand to Galatians and Romans on the other certain tendencies are 
revealed. Thus, spirit shows no appreciable change in frequency; flesh 
more than doubles; faith is five times as frequent; while work again more 
than doubles. In general the change of subject matter may be thought to 
account for the first, second, and fourth cases. But one must admit that 
the vastly increased frequency of faith is unexpected. 

What is more significant than mere frequency of occurrence, however, 
is the very definite change in logical employment and even connotation 
which both faith and work exhibit as we pass from the two former letters 
to the two latter. Paul’s love of antithesis has been mentioned above. 
In that connection the Pauline antithesis between faith and works was 
cited asan example. But nowhere in I Corinthians or II Corinthians 1—9 
does this antithesis occur! The separate words of the pair do occur with 
reasonable frequency, but they are never placed in opposition to one 
another. What is more, their technical meaning has changed. In 
I Corinthians faith is employed quite casually to mean one of the many 
gifts of the Spirit. It is at best equal in importance to wisdom and 
knowledge (12 8 ¢.). It is explicitly said to be inferior to love (13 2, 13). 
In its other four occurrences in the letter it seems to mean hardly more 
than the “trust” or “higher knowledge” which is the possession of the 
believer. Nor does any broader meaning seem to be involved in the 
usage of the term in II Corinthians 1—9. In short, nowhere in these two 
writings is the word used in the technical ‘‘Pauline”’ sense, familiar from 
Galatians and Romans, according to which it means the sole ground, as 
opposed to works, upon which God accepts the believer. 

A corresponding change may be observed in the use of work. In only 
one of its eight occurrences in I Corinthians does it mean an evil deed 
(5 2) and in that passage the context supplies this meaning. In four 
cases (3 13-15) it is used of the work which each believer contributes to 
the building up of the Christian edifice on the foundation laid by Paul! 
In one case (9 1) the Corinthians are spoken of as Paul’s work in the Lord. 
And in the remaining two (15 58; 16 10) the word occurs in the phrase, 
“the work of the Lord.” Its single occurrence in II Corinthians 1—9 is 
in the phrase, “for every good work” (9 s). In no case in either letter is 
it used in the plural, in no case is it used in connection with law, in no 
case is it used in opposition to faith. In short, the technical ‘‘Pauline”’ 
sense of this word also is completely lacking in I Corinthians and 
II Corinthians 1—9. 


4 The basis of comparison with regard to length is almost exact, since I Corinthians 
and II Corinthians 1—9 together occupy just one more WH page than do Galatians and 
Romans. 
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Detailed examination of the usage of these two words in Galatians and 
Romans is unnecessary. It is well known that they are used repeatedly 
in those letters in dialectical opposition to one another and with a definite 
change of technical meaning as over against the meanings illustrated 
above. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that in the phenomena just 
described we are witnessing the emergence in Paul’s theological vocab- 
ulary of one of his most important antitheses, faith vs. works. Examina- 
tion of the use of these terms in Galatians reveals, moreover, that they 
are there combined with the older antithesis, flesh vs. spirit, much as 
sequences of ideas from the two earlier letters were combined in Romans. 
A comparison of the treatment of a single topic in the two middle letters 
will suffice to show this. 

Both II Corinthians 1—9 and Galatians deal with the subject of 
Christian freedom. II Corinthians 1—9 deals with this topic in terms of 
spirit and flesh. ‘“‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom” 
(3 17). “But we have this treasure in earthen vessels” (4 7). ‘For while 
we live we are always being given up to death for Jesus’ sake, that the 
life of Jesus may be manifested in our mortal flesh” (4 11). Galatians 
also employs the same terms. ‘‘For freedom Christ has set us free’’ (5 1). 
“Only do not use your freedom as an opportunity for the flesh’’ (5 13). 
“But I say, walk by the Spirit and do not gratify the desires of the flesh”’ 
(5 16). But in addition to this, and in the same connection, Galatians 
also introduces the terms faith and works. ‘‘Did you receive the Spirit 
by works of the law or by hearing with faith? Are you so foolish? Having 
begun with the Spirit are you now ending with the flesh?” (3 2#.). 

In other words, one pair of terms, spirit-flesh, occurs in both 
II Corinthians 1—9 and Galatians, but the other pair, faith-works, occurs 
in Galatians only. In Galatians, moreover, the two pairs of terms are used 
in intimate association, faith being connected with spirit and works with 
flesh. We may now ask whether it is likely that once Paul had made this 
identification between the two pairs and used them in such intimate 
connection he could have separated them again and used only one of the 
two in a later discussion of the identical problem. To be specific, if 
Paul had already written Galatians, is it conceivable that he could, at 
some later time, have written II Corinthians 1—9, with its vehement 
anti-legal position, without once employing the antithesis, faith-works? 
The only possible explanation of such behavior on Paul’s part would be 
that having used the antithesis, faith-works, in Galatians he then decided 
to abandon this line of argument and therefore consciously avoided it in 
II Corinthians 1—9. It would then be necessary to assume that shortly 
after the writing of II Corinthians 1—9 Paul again changed his mind and 
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in Romans revived the abandoned argument. This explanation seems 
unlikely to recommend itself. 

We are forced, then, to the conclusion that Galatians was written 
not only before Romans but also after II Corinthians 1—9. 

This conclusion carries with it implications of the most far-reaching 
sort. Of primary importance is the light which it sheds on the whole 
problem of Pauline chronology, for once it is established that Galatians 
was written between II Corinthians 1i—9 and Romans, the problem of 
dating Paul’s conflict with the Judaizers is solved, at least relatively. It 
can now be stated with assurance that this conflict arose during the 
collection, about which we hear for the first time in I Corinthians.s 

In consequence the problem of the destination of Galatians is some- 
what simplified. The chief recommendation of the ‘South Galatian” 
theory was that it identified the recipients of the letter with people whom 
Paul had converted on the “first missionary journey” of Acts. In this 
way, it was thought, Galatians might be dated early without doing 
violence to the geography of Acts. This argument is now disposed of, 
since it is clear that when Galatians was written Paul had already been 
to Europe at least once. The possibility that he had also been to ‘‘North 
Galatia”’ is therefore somewhat enlarged. 

We are thus one small step closer to a solution for the problem of 
Pauline chronology. Such conclusions as have been reached have been 
based entirely on evidence in the letters themselves. This evidence, if it 
has been interpreted correctly, suggests very strongly that a develop- 
ment, in both style and thought, may be discerned in the epistles. Such 
a development is clearly taking place before our eyes as we read I Corin- 
thians, II Corinthians 1—9, Galatians, and Romans in that order, which 
is almost certainly the order in which they were written. The first two 
of those letters contain no hint of the existence in Paul’s mind of a 
formulated doctrine of justification by faith as opposed to works; on the 
contrary their total usage of the terms faith and works would seem to 
preclude the existence of the doctrine at the time. The last two letters 
of the four present the doctrine for the first time in any datable Pauline 
writing. The conclusion seems inescapable that justification by faith, 
while not necessarily incompatible with Paul’s earlier doctrine, was 


5 This connection between the two events, which Lightfoot suggested, has had a 
considerable revival in recent writing. Cf. J. Knox, “ ‘Fourteen Years Later:’ A Note 
on the Pauline Chronology,” Journal of Religion, XVI (1936), 341-349; “‘The Pauline 
Chronology,” Journal of Biblical Literature, LVIII (1939), 15-29; Chapters in a Life of 
Paul (Nashville, 1950), pp. 54 ff.; D. W. Riddle, Paul, Man of Conflict (Nashville, 1940); 
P. S. Minear, ‘The Jerusalem Fund and Pauline Chronology,” Anglican Theological 
Review, XXV (1943), 389-396; C. H. Buck, Jr., “The Collection for the Saints’ Harvard 
Theological Review, XLIII (1950), 1-29. 
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actually formulated and expressed by him for the first time when he found 
it necessary to answer the arguments of the Judaizers in Galatia. It 
seems not at all unlikely that the term justification, which takes on its 
familiar Pauline meaning and importance only in Galatians and Romans, 
derived this importance and at least a part of this meaning not from 
Paul’s regular theological vocabulary but from that of his opponents. 

Evidence of like development in Paul’s style and thought is not want- 
ing in the other letters. It may well be sufficient to establish the order in 
which most, or even all, of the still undated letters were written. If this 
could be done, the main chronological problems which face the biographer 
of Paul would be very close to solution. 





A CRITICAL APPARATUS FOR THE 
VETUS SYRA 


ARTHUR VOOBUS 


CHICAGO LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


sadapaagated new light has been shed upon the history of the Gospel 
text in the Syrian Church through the study of sources.t These 
discoveries do not merely push back horizons in the textual historical 
field but are also of great importance from another aspect. Unknown 
ground, which once was declared non existent? has been rescued from 
oblivion. A vast body of textual materials in quotation which throws 
new light upon historical questions, is at the same time an invaluable 
source for the investigation of the Old Syriac phenomenon itself. This 
achievement of research is an asset of inestimable value for the biblical 
student. 

Now the magnitude of this new material calls for a few general 
remarks, indicating what these rich mines of resources are, and where 
they are located. 

First, the original literature of the Syrians. A perusal of the oldest 
Syriac literature presents much valuable material about the Old Syriac 
text type. For during the 4th century the Diatessaron was not the sole 
text in use. The example given by Ephraem of Edessa, who uses the 
Diatessaron, cannot be considered as a decisive criterion for his whole 
century, as it is usually taken to be. We know that even later it was 
quite usual for monks to use the older text of the Scriptures Among 
other documents the Acts of the Martyrs in Persia have preserved valu- 
able quotations, particularly the first book, written as an introduction 
to the collection of these documents.‘ 

After the beginning of the 5th century our textual material of the 
Old Syriac text type increases. Now we know the reason for this — 
usage of the Old Syriac text type had persisted. Bishop Rabbula used 


t A, Védbus, The Old Syriac Version in a New Light, and Urgent Tasks in Textual 
Criticism of the New Testament. Apophoreta Tartuensia (Stockholm, 1949) 144 sqq. 

2F. C. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe (Cambridge, 1904) II, 161 sqq. 

3 A. Védébus, Neue Ergebnisse in der Erforschung der Geschichte der Evangelientexte 
im Syrischen. Contributions of Baltic University. No 65 (Pinneberg, 1948) 13. 

4A. Védébus, Die Evangelienzitate in der Einleitung der persischen Martyrerakten. 
Biblica (Roma, 1951) XXXII. 
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the Old Syriac text.s So did his admirers.6 The same text type was 
used by the officials and writers under the successors of Rabbula? and 
even centuries later.*® 

One branch of the original Syriac literature of later centuries must 
be mentioned separately, because it is especially fertile from our point 
of view. This is the ascetic literature created by the eastern Syrian 
monks.? Historical conditions of ecclesiastical development, different 
from those in the Western part of the Syrian Christianity, were the cause 
of tension between the monastics and the hierarchy of the Eastern 
Syrian Church,’® and this seems to have been a factor favoring the un- 
disturbed use of the older text type among the monastic circles in oppo- 
sition to the hierarchy. Compared with other kinds of Syriac literature, 
this is particularly rich in quotations. The ascetic meditations of the 
monks are richly interwoven with citations from the Scripture, in the 
reading and memorizing of which all their life was spent. 

Some of the ascetic writings which have been published deserve to 
be mentioned especially. In the first rank of these witnesses appear the 
works of Ishaq of Ninive, a monk of the 7th century, and treatises of 
Sahdona, a monk of the monastery of Beth Abhe, and the works of the 
illustrious Babai, the abbot of the famous Izla monastery.™ But in 
spite of the fact that other writings composed by the eastern Syrian 
monks are more modestly endowed with quotations, these, too, are able 
to offer valuable contributions. 

A large group of outstanding ascetic writings exists unpublished in 
the manuscripts of the great libraries of Europe. Among the foremost 
of these appear the works of Abraham of Nethpar, treatises and letters 
of Johannan Daliatha, the commentary of Dadisho of Beth Qatraja, 
and the letters and treatises of Abdmeshiha.” 

Here I have mentioned only some of the most important writings, as 
representative of certain groups; but the textual material gathered from 
these monastic sources must be considered as only a fraction of the 
extant material scattered in the homilies, commentaries, letters, liturgical 


5 A. Védbus, Investigations into the Text of the New Testament Used by Rabbula of 
Edessa. Contributions of Baltic University No 59 (Pinneberg, 1947). 

6 A. Védébus, La Vie d’Alexandre en grec — un témoin d'une biographie inconnue de 
Rabbula écrite en syriaque. Contributions of Baltic University No 62 (Pinneberg, 1948). 

7 A. Védbus, Researches on the Circulation of the Peshitta in the Middle of the 5th 
Century. Contributions of Baltic University No 64 (Pinneberg, 1948) 61 sqq. 

8 Neue Ergebnisse, op. cit. 

9 Ibid. 9 sq. 

10 A, Vidbus, Les messalliens et les réformes de Bargauma de Nisibe dans Véglise perse. 
Contributions of Baltic University No 34 (Pinneb., 1947). 

™ Neue Ergebnisse, op. cit. 9 

12 Ibid. 9 sq. 
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books, formulas, hymns, ritual books, official acts, reports, resolutions, 
canons, stories, chronicles, treatises, tracts, poems, etc., in printed 
texts as well as in the manuscripts. There is no branch of Syriac literature 
which cannot contribute to our purpose if we search out and collect these 
precious relics. 

Thus a systematic screening of the great mass of Syriac literature 
created during the centuries after the ultimate separation of the religious 
factions, yields a rich harvest. Many of these documents come from the 
sphere of the Old Syriac dominance and bear the sign of its influence. 
Many priests, bishops and other prominent clerics, as well as teachers, 
and other known and unknown writers, have used the Old Syriac Gospels, 
and quoted from them, some sparingly, but some abundantly; some 
negligently, but some very carefully. I have made a short summary 
indicating some important authors and documents which display the 
great influence of the Old Syriac text traditions." In another work, the 
publication of which has been delayed, I have shown in detail how power- 
ful and how far-reaching has been the effect of the Old Syriac text type 
upon every kind of literary monument." 

This textual material increases still further if we take into account 
the writings in which the Peshitta has obviously been used. Investigation 
reveals that during the Middle Ages the Syrian Christians used Peshitta 
manuscripts different from those which we have in Gwilliam’s edition 
and in his critical apparatus."* Owing to the influence of the Old Syriac 
version in circulation, the Peshitta text has often been subjected to the 
Old Syriac traditions and has, therefore, adopted these archaic readings 
as variants. Sometimes these sources surpass every expectation." 

Yet our areas are not exhausted. Careful investigation discloses a 
new and unexpectedly important area, the exploration of which will add 
new contributions to our textual material: the Graeco-Syriac translation 
literature. This tremendous field has been overlooked. Chabot stated 
the reason for that when he declared that the Syriac translations whose 
Greek originals we possess, have only a philological significance, nothing 
more.*? This is not true. On the contrary, this field is very important 
from the point of view of the Biblical text. 

Whoever studies early Syriac translation literature will be struck by 


3 Ibid. 

™ “Studies in the History of the Gospel Text in Syriac”’ will be published in Corpus 
Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Subsidia vol. III, Louvain, 1951. 

13 Tetraevangelium sanctum (Oxonii, 1901). 

16 A. Védbus, Untersuchungen tiber die Authentizitat einiger asketischer Texte uiberliefert 
unter dem Namen “‘Ephraem Syrus.”” Contributions of Baltic University No 57 (Pinne- 
berg, 1947) 17. 

17]. B. Chabot, Littérature syriaque (Paris, 1934) 149 
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the style employed by old writers: the complete text is translated with 
the exception of quotations from the Old and New Testament. These 
are simply inserted as they read in the accustomed and familiar Bible 
text. When Bishop Rabbula used this translation technique in Edessa*™® 
he merely followed a method which had been widely used and which had 
the advantage that the translation of a foreign literature could be 
combined with the familiar sacred text. 

The flourishing period of Graeco-Syriac translation coincides with 
the great century in the history of Syrian Christianity. The 5th century 
was extremely fertile, and Syrian Christians were eager to make the great 
spiritual creations of the illustrious Greek fathers available in their 
native language. Roman Mesopotamia, or, more exactly, its metropolis 
Edessa, with its environs and some other spiritual centers, was the scene 
of diligent activity. As I have already demonstrated, Christianity at 
this center in the 5th century used the Old Syriac text type as the official 
and popular gospel text.’? Now, it is quite natural to expect that this 
usage would be reflected in translation activity, too. And indeed, the 
study leads us to further striking evidence that the Old Syriac text type 
held the leading position. Moreover, what is important in our case is 
that these manuscripts from the domain of Graeco-Syriac translations 
are now invested with a new value and give us unexpectedly abundant 
new textual material. 

What has been found here is so important that it merits some sepa- 
rate remarks. The works of John Chrysostom in the Syriac translation 
are an outstanding example. His great series of exegetical homilies and 
commentaries was translated into Syriac, and fortunately the trans- 
mission of the manuscripts can be traced even into the middle of the 
6th century. Almost all this literature contains the inserted New Testa- 
ment text and — be it noted — it is taken from the Old Syriac text type. 
The importance of these monuments surpasses that of all the other 
documents of translated literature. First, it is well known how often 
John Chrysostom quotes Scripture; and, second, it is evident that in 
the commentaries the Bible text is more carefully inserted. Incidentally, 
the fact that much spurious and anonymous material has been inter- 
mingled with the authentic works of John Chrysostom does not affect 
our investigation. 

This magnificent textual material is given in the commentary on 
Matthew, the homilies of which have survived in several manuscripts,?° 
not to mention the homilies preserved independently and scattered in 


8 Investigations, op. cit. 14 sqq. 
19 Researches, op. cit. 62 sqq. 
20 Ms. Br. Mus. Add. 12. 142; Add. 14. 558; Add. 14. 559; Add. 14. 560. 
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the books of homilies used throughout the Middle-Ages, which, in spite 
of this age, have not lost their archaic text citation even in the 13th 
century. Further, we have his commentary on John in two parts, and 
other treatises.”* 

But that is not all. The richness of this field and the rewards reason- 
ably to be expected from its cultivation are attested by the following 
fact: almost every document I have perused has brought me into contact 
with the inserted New Testament text taken from the Old Syriac version. 
Samples taken at random from Athanasius, Basil, Gregory.of Nazianzus, 
Macarius, Cyril of Alexandria, Jesaja of Scete, John the Monk,” and 
many, many authors translated in later centuries, even under Umayyads 
and Abbasids, show that they present the Old Syriac text type. The sum 
of the material collected from the documents mentioned here, is seen to 
_ be only a fraction, of what is extant, when we consider that the Syriac 
literature contains an enormous number of translations from Greek 
literature.? Thus we get an idea of what a quantity of precious text 
material lies hidden in these areas. 

In conclusion, all these areas of Syriac literature, the original as well 
as the translated literature, contain valuable textual material. Some of 
them are particularly rich, some are less. But we perceive with surprise 
that a considerable amount of solid ground has emerged from a domain 
hitherto crossed only by the help of hypotheses and textual theories. 

All this material, unearthed and brought to light, is highly significant 
to the study of the Vetus Syra phenomenon. For the investigation and 
understanding of a text type which we possess only in two manuscripts, 
both of which are incomplete in the Gospels and lack the Apostolos, the 
value of this new textual material cannot be overestimated. Here we 
have a really fruitful basis for further investigations in this important 
field of the New Testament textual criticism because in this new textual 
accession we have adequate materials and criteria with which to study 
the Old Syriac phenomenon, and to check the value of the textual 
theories. 

I have long been interested in the collection of these textual treasures. 
Unfortunately the conditions of my work have been very difficult and 
they have put my interest to a hard test.** Nevertheless, I succeeded in 
completing my project and collecting the textual findings, after having 


The Old Syriac Version, op. cit. 151. 

22 Ibid. 

23 A. Baumstark, Geschichte der syrischen Literatur (Bonn, 1922) 75-93; 117 sq.; 
160-166; 175-177; etc. etc. 

24 Twice I had to abandon my materials, special library, home and home-country 
and to flee. Each time I lost considerable parts of my materials gathered laboriously. 
Again and again I had to restore the losses and fill up the gaps. 
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screened every piece of the Syriac literature which has been published 
to the present time. To this collection of thousands of quotations, as far 
as it was possible to me, I have tried to add the materials in the manu- 
scripts in order to supplement my collection of the Vetus Syra. Thus 
the textual materials for the first volume of the Vetus Syra of the Gospels 
will be ready soon. It is my fervent hope that scientific institutions and 
societies will become interested in this work and will find ways and 
means to promote this undertaking. Whether this hope will be realized 
or not, in any case to the list of urgent textual tasks which ought to be 
undertaken in the future, established by Prof. van Soden,”5 and repeated 
later,2 must be added. a new urgent task: the systematic exploration of 
all the areas of Syriac literature indicated above which lie in the manu- 
scripts, and the utilization of all these thousands of scattered precious 
relics which still wait to be unearthed. 


2s H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer dltesten erreichbaren 
Textgestalt hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte (Gottingen, 1911) I, 3, 2128. 
. % A, Souter, The Text and Canon of the New Testament (London, 1948), 144 sq. 





ON CAUSAL EIS 


RALPH MARCUS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


INCE a proper understanding of N. T. Greek must be based on a 

thorough knowledge of Greek idiom, and since prepositional phrases 

are an important part of idiom, Professor J. R. Mantey has performed 

a useful service in trying to establish a causal use of eis in the N. T. and 
in Hellenistic Greek generally. 

In support of his theory that eis sometimes has causal meaning 
Dr. Mantey examines certain passages in Polybius and Josephus, in 
which he thinks this usage can be found. At the risk of appearing un- 
grateful for his brave attempt to go beyond the standard lexicons and 
grammars, I must state flatly that he has been mistaken in his con- 
struing and rendering of all these passages. Let us take them up in the 
order he has followed. 

1. Polybius ii.54.14, duagixe wavras eis THY xetpaciay. Hence eis 
clearly indicates place to which. 


2. Polybius v.57.1. The same construction appears here. 


3. Polybius v.66.6 (J.5). Exactly the same construction appears here 
as in Nrs. 1 and 2. 


4. Polybius v.22.8, eis &@ BXérwv 6 Pidirmos xtX. Dr. Mantey 
renders, ‘‘Because of which Philip decided etc.’”” He completely ignores 
the participle B\éxwv, on which the preposition eis depends. The 
locution Bdéreuv eis Tt means “‘to have regard to something.” In this 
and similar locutions we have a metaphorical use of e/s as a preposition 
indicating place to which. 

5. Polybius v.30.2, exactly the same as Nr.-4. 

6. Polybius v.38.8, exactly the same as Nrs. 5 and 6. 


7. Polybius x.6.4, duivac0a: omovdafovras tiv Kapxnioviwr eis 
airovs acé\yerav. Dr. Mantey renders, “from eagerness to be avenged 
on the Carthaginians because of their brutal conduct.” The text really 
says, ‘‘being eager to take vengeance for the Carthaginians’ (wanton) 
violence toward them.’”’ There is not the slightest shadow of a causal 
eis here. 


* JBL LXX (1951) 45-48. 
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8. Josephus Ant. ix.3.1 (32), els amopiay téaros rots TE KTHveot 
kai TH oTpaTta weptéotynoav. Dr. Mantey renders, “because of the lack 
of water for their cattle and the army, they were in desperate need.” 
The text really says, “‘they were reduced to lack of water for their cattle 
and the army.” The locution mepitordavar eis 71, which is common in 
medical writers, means ‘‘to be reduced to a certain (unfortunate) con- 
dition.”” Here, as in Nr. 4, we have a metaphorical use of eis as a 
preposition indicating place to which. 

Although I have tried to show that not one of the passages cited by 
Dr. Mantey supports his theory of a causal eis in Hellenistic Greek, 
I should not like to end this comment on a negative note. Perhaps 
Dr. Mantey would have thrown more light on the N. T. passages which 
he cites if he had distinguished between purposive and causal eis and 
had then proceeded to show that (as Aristotle taught) final cause and 
purpose are almost the same thing. Purposive eis is common in 
Hellenistic Greek. 

There are probably passages in the N. T. and elsewhere in which it 
is difficult to distinguish between final cause and purpose. Similarly, | 
both Greek and English colloquially confuse result and purpose; thus, 
the Koine uses ®ore for iva and ws, and in English one often says, “I | 


left him so that he might study” instead of “in order that he might 
study.” 

As for the N. T. phrase Barrifw eis werdvoray, the els is apparently 
meant to express purpose (or possibly result) rather than cause, unless, 
of course, we identify purpose with final cause. But in the interest of 
clarity we ought to restrict the term “‘causal eis’’ to phrases in which 
eis obviously gives the cause and not the time, place, purpose or result. 





THE HABAKKUK “COMMENTARY” AND 
THE DAMASCUS FRAGMENTS 


(A Historical Study) 


M. H. SEGAL 


HEBREW UNIVERSITY, JERUSALEM 


I 


L’ IS now generally recognised by students of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(DS)? that the scrolls belonged to the Sectarian circles from which 
emanated the Cairo Fragments of the document of the Damascus 
Covenanters (CDC), published by S. Schechter under the title “Frag- 
ments of a Zadokite Work” (Documents of Jewish Sectaries, vol I, 
Cambridge, 1910). These two sets of literary monuments share the same 
eschatological outlook and the same style and diction. A number of 
peculiar expressions and linguistic uses which distinguish the language 
of DS appear also in CDC, e. g. 770, Ww», yp (in the sense of period), 
mat ry, oon qbrnn, and others.? Still more significant is the fact that 
the chief personalities which figure in DS, notably in the so-called 
Habakkuk “Commentary” (DSH), occupy a prominent place also in 
CDC, viz. the Teacher of Righteousness and his antagonist the Man of 
Lies (atom wx) or the Sputterer of Lies (arom =pun). Furthermore, in 
DS the Sect is called by the original and distinctive appellation 7mm 


* For convenience’s sake I have adopted in this paper the abbreviations suggested 
by the editor of DS (The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, edited by Millar 
Burrows, New Haven, 1950, pp xi, xxiii), viz. DS — the Dead Sea Scrolls, DSD — the 
Sectarian ‘“‘Manual of Discipline,”” DSH — The Habakkuk ‘‘Commentary,”. CDC — 
The Cairo Fragments of the Damascus New Covenant. It must however be observed 
that the designation given to the Scrolls by their American editors are not all quite 
appropriate to the character and contents of the Scrolls. The Habakkuk Scroll is 
really a Midrash similar to the ancient Rabbinic Midrashim to the Hebrew Scriptures. 
The name Manual of Discipline is also not quite suitable to the contents of the extant 
fragments of that Scroll. Perhaps this work is referred to in CDC by the name ‘‘Founda- 
tions of the Covenant,” Schechter, p. 10, 1. 6. Professor Sukenik has given these two 
Scrolls picturesque Hebrew names derived from the Scrolls themselves: pipan 1w5 and 
aman 770; cf. his Megilloth Genuzoth, 11, pp. 15, 19. 

2 Cf. Sukenik, ibid. I, p. 21-24; II, p. 28 notes. 

3 DSH (in the above-named publication of Burrows) col. xii, 1. 4: 17 nxsy; DSD 
(in Sukenik’s reproduction, Meg. Gen., I1), plate v, Il. 1, 16: a7 770; 1. 12: 5x ama; 
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(the Communion). In Biblical Hebrew 1m is found only in the adverbial 
sense of “together,” “altogether.”4 The medieval copyist of CDC was 
evidently puzzled to find it in his original as a noun with the article 
m7, and so he “corrected” it into rm (the only one): 717 AND, 23 
vrr7 wis (Schechter, p. 20, Il. 1, 22). Again a feature common to DS and 
CDC is the special reverence to the Zadokite priesthood,’ obviously as 
opposed to the Hasmonean priestly rulers. 

Finally, a decisive proof of the identity of the Dead Sea Sect with the 
Damascus Sect is now afforded by the discovery of Pére R. de Vaux‘ 
in a fragment forming the missing beginning of the Dead Sea Scroll 
called by the American editors the “Manual of Discipline” (DSD) of a 
command that the Covenanters should be instructed from their youth 
upward in the 17m Dp. This book Hahagu is repeatedly referred to in 
CDC as the authoritative code of laws in which the spiritual guides of 
the Damascus Sect had expert knowledge (3mm 15p2 O72, Schechter p. 10 
1. 6, p. 13 1. 2, also p. 14 Il. 7-8). 

It is therefore clear that CDC forms an integral part of the literature 
of the Hayahad Sect, and all study of the history and doctrine and 
language of the Sect must include a thorough investigation of CDC. In 
fact, CDC may be said to be the most important part which we possess 
of the Sect’s own literature (as distinguished from its Biblical and 


apocalyptic documents). CDC is much longer and much more detailed 
than any of the fragments of the Sect’s own literature hitherto published. 
It gives us a fairly complete picture of the constitution of the Sect, of its 
laws and teaching, and of its relation to the main body of contempo- 
raneous Judaism. For although CDC represents a later stage in the 
history of the Sect, as it was established in the Land of Damascus after 


plate vi, Il. 1, 2-3, 7: tn -wx, Im Nyy. Cf. further the verbal reflexive form: ann, 
Niph‘al, or Hithpa‘el with omission of n. 

4am in I Chron 12 17, is not a noun, as the dictionaries and commentaries have it, 
but an adverb with the otiose use of b, so common in the language of the Chronicler, 
e. g. naan, II Chron 11 13, 16 8; 195, I Chron 16 27, etc. Targum renders it cor- 
rectly as an adverb: x1n>. So in DSD 1m, 1a, 19 are all used in the adverbial sense 
of “together.” So plate vi, 1. 3: tm nox my; 1. 10: inoxd tm ovatanon; 1. 5: ta dnd; 
1. 7: 47 oporna. But 1. 2: pmay anna and nvad, may be rendered also as a noun: “To 
become a communion in regard to the Torah and in regard to wealth (or property).” 

5 Cf. DSD, plate vi, 1. 2: “By the command of the sons of Zadok the priests, the 
guardians of the Covenant,”’: 1. 9: ‘‘In respect to everything which has been revealed of 
it (i. e. of the Torah of Moses) unto the sons of Zadok the priests, the guardians of the 
Covenant and the seekers of His will.” With this cf. CDC: “And the sons of Zadok are 
the elect of Israel who have been called by name, who will rise in the end of the days” 
(Schechter, p. 4, 1. 3-4). Cf. also the statement in CDC that David did not know the 
Torah, because it had been hidden and was not revealed until the rise of Zadok (Schech- 
ter, p. 5, Il. 2-5), 

6 Revue biblique, lvii (1950) p. 427. 
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its migration from Judea, there is no doubt that it has incorporated a 
considerable mass of material from the earlier literature of the Sect, as 
is evident from a comparison of its language and its ideas with those of 
some of the fragments of DS. Of particular importance is CDC for the 
history of the Sect, which I want to investigate in this paper. The only 
document in DS which corresponds to CDC in respect of its historical 
significance is DSH. That Midrash contains numerous rather obscure 
allusions to persons and events contemporary with its author, which if 
rightly interpreted may yield us a number of important facts which agree 
well with the contemporary history as recorded by Josephus and other 
sources, and which form the prelude to the events preserved in the 
succeeding document CDC. 
We will therefore begin our investigation by a study of DSH. 


II 


The chief problem of interpretation which confronts us in our study 
of DSH is the identity of the Kitttim (K)? and of the Wicked Priest. 
In a former study of DS* I adopted the view that by K are meant the 
Macedonian Greeks, in particular the Seleucids of Syria. This view was 


based on the use of xerrven, Ketvewv (Kirawy) in I Maccabees 1 1; 
8 5, to designate the Macedonians, and on the phrases Ww "Nd, DD "ND, 
cited by Professor Sukenik? from one of DS in his possession, and rightly 
interpreted by him as identical with the Seleucid and Ptolemaic Greeks 
respectively. Further study, however, has convinced me that Professor 
Dupont-Sommer is correct in identifying K of DSH with the Romans, 
cf. Dan 1130, where LXX renders correctly: Pwyatot, and Vulgate: 
Romani. While the general description of K in DSH may suit also the 
Macedonians, or in fact any other conquering power of ancient times, 
one particular detail can only apply to the Romans, viz. the worship by 
K of their military standards. On Hab 1 16 DSH says: “Its interpreta- 
tion is that they offer sacrifices to their standards and their weapons of 
war are their religion.’’° This evidently refers (as M. Dupont-Sommer 
correctly remarks) to the Roman worship of the signa, a practice not 


7 oNNIN=oO"ndn, as DSIsa and MT (Kethib) have it in Isa 23 12. Cf. the spelling 
oxi in CDC, col. iii, 1. 5 and often in DSIsa. 

8 “On the Problems of the Cave Scrolls,” » ,bx1w pax (Jerusalem, 1951) p. 39b. 

9 Meg. Hen. I, p. 18, note 6. 

t Col. vi, Il. 3-5. oxo, “their religion,” may perhpas be rendered “their idol.” 
It may be synonymous with ax, which in Mishnaic Hebrew is often used in the sense of 
“idol’’; cf. the Talmudic Dictionaries. 
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known among the Greeks." The identification of K with the Romans 
suits well the use in DSH in connection with K of verbs in the imperfect 
tense. The Romans were in the Hasmonean age at the height of their 
power as conquerors in Asia, whereas the Seleucids were already in their 
decline. Moreover this identification explains admirably another obscure 
passage in DSH. On Hab 1 u, DSH says: “Its interpretation is concern- 
ing the rulers of K who by the council of the house of guilt pass one from 
before his fellow, rulers come one after the other to destroy the earth.’ 
The “house of guilt’ is an opprobrious designation of the Roman Senate, 
and the rulers who “pass one from before his fellow’’ “‘by the council of 
the house of guilt” are the Roman counsuls who succeed one another by 
order of the Senate, and the “rulers who come one after the other to 
destroy the earth’’ are the commanders and governors sent out by the 
Senate into foreign countries.4 The institution of the Roman Senate 
and its power over the continually changing consuls and chief military 
commanders was a source of great wonder to the Jews, as no doubt also 
to other oriental peoples living under a fixed monarchical rule; cf. espe- 
cially I Macc 8 15-16. It may be added that the picture in DSH of the 
Romans as crafty, rapacious, treacherous and cruel oppressors of the 
peoples of the earth is in striking contrast to the wholly favorable picture 
of the Romans in I Macc 8 1-16. It reads like a deliberate protest on the 
part of our Sect against the traditional policy of the Maccabean and 
Hasmonean princes, Judah, Jonathan, Simeon, and John Hyrcanus's 
who sought to maintain an alliance with the Romans against their 
common enemy, the Seleucid Syrians. Considering the general hostility 
of our sect to their Hasmonean rulers, it may be reasonably assumed that 
the solicitation by the Hasmoneans of the friendship and protection of 
the pagan Romans aroused the special animosity of these religious 
fanatics, and that this animosity found expression in the identification 


Observations sur le Commentaire d’Habacuc (1950) p. 10, also Revue de l'histoire 
des religions, cxxxviii, p. 159. 

2 Col: iv, Il. 10-13: / wx ray [Alou mea nxya awe / ownon ‘Selo d[y ipwe 

[yax}n ons menvd / war ar oans alt opden anya dp. 

13 mowx na based on MT ovw), and not on his own better reading ow. So col. xi, 
1. 15: baym for byam; cf. Brownlee, BASOR, 112, p. 17, n. 31; Burrows, ibid., p. xx. 
This is striking evidence of the authority which MT enjoyed already at the time of the 
composition of DSH. It confirms the theory which I advanced some years ago that 
MT was promulgated as an authoritative text in Maccabean times, cf. my ppm NAD, 
iv, p. 864 ff.; also 8 ,bxrw pox, p. 42b. 

™% M. Dupont-Sommer’s explanation of the passage (Observations, p. 11) as referring 
to the internal struggles between the chiefs of the Roman state in the years 49-31 ante 
is far-fetched, and does not explain the expression 7ovx n'a nxya. 

5 I Macc 8 17 f.; 12 1 #.; 14 16 #., Josephus, Ant., xiii, 9, 2. 
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in DSH of the wicked Chaldean destroyers in the prophecy of Habakkuk 
with the Roman allies of the Hasmoneans, implying a veiled prophetic 
threat that like the Chaldeans of old, the Romans were destined to 
become the future destroyers of the Judean State. 

However, the identification of K with the Romans does not neces- 
sarily involve the dating of the composition of DSH after Pompey’s 
conquest of Jerusalem in 63 ante, as held by M. Dupont-Sommer. The 
passage in DSH (col. XI, Il. 4-8) on Hab 215: “Its interpretation is 
concerning the Wicked Priest who pursued after the Teacher of Right- 
eousness to swallow him up in the anger of his wrath to the place of his 
exile," and at the time of the festival of the rest of the Day of Atonement 
he appeared to them in splendour to swallow them up and to cause them 
to stumble in the day of the fast of the Sabbath of their rest,’”” M. Dupont- 
Sommer” refers to the capture of Jerusalem by Pompey which is said to 
have occurred on the Day of Atonement.® But this exegesis of the 
passage is certainly incorrect. There is nothing in the passage even 
remotely reminiscent of that calamity with its attendant: horrors, the 
desecration of the Temple, the slaughter of the priests at the altar, and 
the massacre of the inhabitants of Jerusalem. The passage speaks only 
of the misdeeds of the Wicked Priest against the Teacher of Righteous- 
ness and against the people on the Day of Atonement. The reference to 
the Day of Atonement is obscure, but it seems to allude to some act of 
the Wicked Priest, who officiated as High Priest in the sacred ritual on 
that most sacred day of the year, which the Sect and the majority of the 
people considered a breach of the law. This is implied in the expression 
“and to cause them to stumble.” 

It is well known that the ritual on the Day of Atonement formed a 
subject of violent controversy between the Pharisees (who were followed 
by the majority of the people, and in this respect also by our Sect) and 
the Sadducees. Mishna Yoma I, 5, relates that the elders of the Religious 
Court of the Temple adjured the High Priest on the eve of the Day of 


%6 ynyba max =1n1d2 na bx, where the Teacher took refuge from the Wicked Priest 
who sought his life. But the Wicked Priest is not accused of having murdered the 
Teacher. A reference to the Teacher’s fear of assassination may perhaps be found in the 

DYNA WIS3 wD) ANDY °D °NTK AIT 
MPD NPD °SIND INT ND YD) Wpa oxy), and to the Teacher’s exile; ibid., plate ix, 
Il. 4-5: "wp ina "yD *y7 5121. This would prove (as Sukenik, ibid., p. 32, remarks) 
that the Teacher was the author of those psalms. 

17 Observations, p. 6-7; RHR, ibid., p. 168-9. 

%8 This seems to be incorrect; cf. H. Graetz, Geschichte der Juden (1888) vol. III, 
p. 162 n.; E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. Volkes (1901) vol. I, p. 299 n. 23; p. 360 n., 
and the literature there cited. 

19 Josephus, Ant., xiv, 4, 3-4; Wars, I, 7, 5-6; also Psalms of Solomon ii, 2-3; viii, 
15, 19-20. 
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Atonement that he would perform the ritual in strict accordance with 
Pharisee teaching. And the Tosefta” adds a story of a Boethusian 
(i. e. Sadducee) High Priest who caused an uproar in the Temple on the 
Day of Atonement by offering the holy incense in the Sadducee manner. 
The expression in our passage “he appeared splendidly” (yp) may 
refer to the splendid vestments of the High Priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment.?" In this connection may be recalled the story reported by Josephus 
(Ant. XIII, 13, 5) of the people pelting the priest-king Jannaeus at the 
altar with citrons on the feast of Tabernacles, and the subsequent mas- 
sacre of the people by the King’s mercenaries. This story finds its 
explanation by the Rabbinic story of a priest (a Boethusian, i. e. Sad- 
ducee, according to Tosefta) who in the performance of the ritual on the 
feast of Tabernacles poured the water of libation on his own feet instead 
of on the altar, in order to show his contempt of this Pharisaic ordinance, 
when all the people threw at him their citrons.” 

The truth is that DSH is anterior to Pompey’s Conquest of Jerusalem. 
There is not the slightest allusion in DSH to the subjection of the Jews 
to K. The violence of K in DSH was not directed against the Jews, but 
against the nations and against the peoples, i. e., gentile nations and 
peoples. ‘‘The K whose fear and terror is upon all the nations... and 
with craft and deceit they deal with all the peoples” (col. III, 1. 4-6); 
the K who trample the earths with their horses and with their beasts, 
and from afar they come from the coastlands of the sea to eat up all the 
peoples (ibid. 1. 9-11); “the rulers of the K who scorn the fortresses of the 
peoples” (col. IV 1. 5-6); ‘‘they distribute their yoke and their exactions, 
their victuals, upon all the peoples year by year to lay waste many 
lands’”’ (col. VI, 1. 6-8). DSH views K from a distance and describes their 
conduct towards the nations in general, and not at all towards the Jews 
in particular. The conquest of the Holy City by K is still well in the 
future. This is shown conclusively by the comment on Hab 2s: “Its 
interpretation is concerning the latter priests of Jerusalem who gather 
wealth and lucre from the spoil of the peoples, but in the end of the 
days their wealth with their spoil will be given into the hand of the host 
of the K”’ (col. IX, 1. 4-7). In the present the warlike priests (fighting 
in the Hasmonean armies) enrich themselves with the booty they gather 


2% Yom Hakkippurim I, 8; cf. also Yer. Yoma I, 5; Bab. Yoma 19b. 

2t Mishna Yoma iii, 7. The description of the splendor of the High Priest in the 
Temple in Sirach 50 5-11, refers also very probably to the ritual on the Day of Atonement. 

22 Mishna Sukka iv, 9; Tosefta Sukka iii, 16; Bab. Sukka 48b. Cf. especially Graetz, 
ibid., p. 704. 

33 pan (viz. the world), line 10, not “the land’’ (viz. of Judea), as Brownlee renders 
it (BASOR, 112, p. 10), and not “‘le pays,” as Dupont-Sommer renders it (Observations, 
p. 8), but “‘la terre.” 
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in fighting the gentile peoples, but the spoliation of their wealth by the 
K is still in the future (aan manxy). DSH knew the Romans and their 
conquests not from personal experience, but from report, just as the 
author of I Macc 8 1-16, knew them only from report, and from an 
inaccurate report. In fact, the description of K in DSH reads like a 
deliberate and bitter counterblast to the laudation of the Romans in 
I Maccabees, a book which the author of DSH may have had before him. 
It may be added that much of the description of K is inspired by Habak- 
kuk’s description of the cruel, conquering Chaldeans, whose violence in 
Habakkuk is also exercised against the peoples of the earth in general, 
and not particularly against the Judeans, but the Chaldeans as well as 
the Romans were destined to become in the end the destroyers also of 
the Jewish people. We therefore conclude that DSH was composed long 
before Pompey’s conquest of Jerusalem in 63 ante, but after the compo- 
sition of I Maccabees in about 100 ante. 

This conclusion leads to the correct identification of the Wicked 
Priest in DSH. He can be no other than the Hasmonean priest-king 
Jannaeus who ruled in Judea in 103—76 ante. And indeed the statements 
of DSH respecting the Wicked Priest, as far as we can understand them, 
fit well with the character and doings of Jannaeus as reported by Jo- 
sephus. These statements are rather obscure, but some of the references 


will disclose themselves if we apply to them the key of this identification 
with Jannaeus. The passage cited above of the pursuit by the Wicked 
Priest of the Teacher of Righteousness, and of an unlawful act of his on 
the Day of Atonement which caused scandal to the people and marred 
the solemn repose of the sacred day (col. XI, 1. 4-8) admirably fit 
Jannaeus, as is shown by our discussion of the passage above. Let us 
collect here the other relevant passages. 


Col VIII, 1. 8-12: — ‘“‘The Wicked Priest who was called in the cause* of 
truth at the beginning of his elevation, and as he ruled in Israel his heart was 
lifted up, and he forsook God and acted treacherously against the statutes for the 
sake of wealth, and he robbed and gathered the wealth of men of violence who had 
rebelled against God, and the wealth of peoples he took to add against him the 
iniquity of guilt.” 


The “truth” signifies the true religion; cf. col. VII, 1. 10-12: “The 
men of truth, the doers of the Torah, who do not slacken their hands 
from the work of truth.” The expression is also frequent in this sense in 
DSD. The phrase “who was called in the cause of truth at the beginning 
of his elevation” may be explained by the circumstances in which 
Jannaeus was raised to the throne and to the high priesthood. After the 


2% ow dy, 1. 9, as in Mishnaic Hebrew (cf. the Talmudic dictionaries), not “‘against 
the name of” as Brownlee renders it (zbid., p. 13). 
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death of Aristobulus I his widow Saiome Alexandra, who was a pious 
and devoted follower of the Torah, released his brothers from the prison 
in which they had been kept by Aristobuius, and made Jannaeus king, 
because, as Josephus emphasizes (Ani. XIII, 12, 1; Wars I, 4, 1), he was 
superior to his brothers in age and in moderation. She also took Jan- 
naeus to husband, and as Aristobulus had died without issue, Jannaeus 
fulfilled by this marriage the law of the levirate enjoined by the Torah 
(Deut 25 5). Thus at his accession to power Jannaeus displayed a spirit 
of moderation and loyalty to the Torah. “His heart was lifted up” refers 
to Jannaeus’ elation by his conquest of Ptolemais and Gaza (Josephus 
Ant. XXII, 13, 1-3, Wars I, 4, 2). “The wealth of the peoples” taken by 
the Wicked Priest refers to the rich booty taken by Jannaeus in his 
successful wars against neighboring peoples. 


Col. VIII, 1. 16—- IX, 1. 2): — “Concerning the priest who rebelled... his 
plague*s by judgments of wickedness and horrors of diseases* they executed upon 
him, and vengeance in the body of his flesh.” 


This may refer to the defeat of Jannaeus by Ubaid the Arabian (or 
Nabatean) chieftain, when he was thrown down in a valley and barely 
escaped with his life. (Amt. XIII, 13,5; Wars I, 4, 4). It may be assumed 
that Jannaeus suffered then heavy bodily injuries. 


Col. IX, 1. 9-12: — “Its interpretation is concerning the Wicked Priest, whom 
through iniquity against the Teacher of Righteousness and the men of his council 
God gave in the hands of his enemies to afflict him with a plague that he might be 
consumed with bitterness of soul because he had done wickedly against His elect.” 


This may refer to the same ignominious defeat of Jannaeus. On his 
lonely return to Jerusalem, Jannaeus was received by the insults of the 
people, which must have caused him deep mortification and “bitterness 
of soul,” and this led to the outbreak of the sanguinary civil war against 
him. 


Col. XI, 1. 12-15: — “Its interpretation is concerning the Priest whose disgrace 
was mightier than his glory, for he did not circumcise the foreskin of his heart, but 
walked in the ways of drunkenness to increase’ the thirst, and the cup of the 
wrath of God will swallow him up to add unto him disgrace and pain.’ 


This may be explained by what Josephus reports: that Jannaeus fell 


45 yin (col. ix, 1. 1) =1yu; cf. amy =and, Sukenik II, plate vii, 1. 7; plate viii, 1. 13. 

26 pony (ibid.) plural of mono, Prov 18 14; II Chron 21 25. Medieval Paytanim also 
wrote dno, cf. Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus, vi, p. 2921. 

27 mio (1. 14). The phrasing is based upon Deut 29 18, where the Targum and most 
Jewish exegetes explain mp in the sense of increase; cf. Num 32 14; Isa 211, and my 
notes to Ben Yehuda, Thesaurus, viii, p. 4147-8. 

8 Reading 1. 15: arya php voy A JoO1d. 
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into a distemper by hard drinking from which he died after 3 years.” 
It may be inferred from this that Jannaeus was given to over-indulgence 
in drink, which aroused the opprobrium of his enemies. 


Coi. XII, 1. 7-9: — “The city is Jerusalem wherein the Wicked Priest wrought 
works of abomination and defiled the sanctuary of God.” 


The defilement of the Temple may refer to the unlawful manner in 
which Jannaeus performed the ritual as High Priest, as we have indicated 
above (p. 137), and to his bringing into the Temple his pagan mercenaries 
to quell the riot on the Feast of Tabernacles. 

Finally, the passage in Col. IX, 1. 4-7 cited above (p. 136) about the 
latter day priests of Jerusalem, whose wealth, amassed from the booty 
of the peoples, would be given into the hands of the host of K, may well 
suit the Sadducee priests who joined Jannaeus and participated in his 
raids upon the neighboring peoples. 

We may therefore conclude with a reasonable measure of certainty 
that Jannaeus is the Wicked Priest in DSH, and that DSH was composed 
after Jannaeus’ defeat at the hands of Ubaid the Arabian, say about the 
year 90 ante, and during the early years of the civil war in Judea, which 
according to Josephus lasted 6 years. Our Sect, though bitterly opposed 
to the doctrines of the Pharisees, joined hands with these religious 
opponents in fighting their common enemy — the priest-king renegade. 
The Sect must have formed a small section of the anti-Hasmonean party, 
and that may be the reason why they are not mentioned specially by 
Josephus or in Rabbinic tradition. Considering their extreme fanaticism 
it may be assumed that they were among the most violent opponents of 
Jannaeus, in special revenge for his persecution of their Teacher of 
Righteousness; cf. particularly DSH col. IX, 1. 11-12; col. XI, 1. 4-6. We 
shall see later that there is good reason for believing that members of 
the Sect were among those extremists who took the desperate measure of 
bringing Demetrius Eucaerus, King of Syria, into Judea in order to 
liberate it from the rule of the hated Jannaeus, and that it was probably 
members of the Sect who remained loyal to their Syrian ally even after 
6,000 Jews had deserted Demetrius and gone over to Jannaeus (Josephus, 
Ant. XIII, 14, 2; Wars I, 4, 5-6). After the final victory of Jannaeus and 
the atrocious executions of his opponents, the survivors of the Sect 
together with many Pharisees fled from Judea and sought a refuge with 
the King of Damascus, with whom they had been allied against Jan- 
naeus. Josephus does not mention by name the countries to which the 
fugitives fled, but we know from Rabbinic sources that they fled to 


29 Josephus, Ant. xiii, 15, 5; also Wars i, 4, 6, of his drinking with his concubines at 
the sight of the execution of his enemies. 
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Egypt and to Syria.*° It was in anticipation of such an eventuality that 
during the civil war the Sect removed its literary treasures to the distant 
and inaccessible cave in which a lucky chance has discovered for us the 
remnants of that literature. The cave, as I have suggested elsewhere,3* 
may have been used as a place of refuge by the forbears of the Sect, the 
extreme pietists, the Assideans, during the religious persecution of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, to which they also carried their holy books in 
order to save them from the hands of the persecutors; cf. I Macc 2 298.; 
1 56-8. 


Ill 


Our discussion above has shown that the composition of DSH may 
be dated with great probability at about 90 ante. This agrees well with 
the results of Dr. Birnbaum’s investigation in the palaeographical char- 
acter of DSH,3? which ascribes the writing of the scroll to the first half 
of the first century ante. It may thus be assumed that in DSH we have 
the autograph composition of the author, or his dictated copy, or at 
least a copy contemporaneous with the author. Another feature which 
greatly enhances the value of DSH is the fact that it contains a complete 
text, though unfortunately mutilated in some places. The case is different 
with its companion CDC. In CDC we have a medieval copy of an 
evidently pre-Christian text, and not a complete copy, either, but an 
abbreviated one which has come down to us in a fragmentary and 
mutilated condition. The work must have passed through many succes- 
sive copies, as is proved by its spelling. Whereas DSH, like the rest of 
DS, is written in the strange plene spelling peculiar to the Hebrew of the 
Sect, CDC is written in the mixed spelling, plene and defective, common 
in medieval Hebrew texts. Nevertheless, what has been preserved for 
us in CDC is sufficient to give us a fairly accurate picture of the outlines 
and content of the original work underlying CDC. In evident imitation 
of the Book of Deuteronomy, the work consisted of two parts, a hortatory 
and a legal section. The first. part contained a mixture of historical 
reminiscences with violent polemics and invective against opponents, 
admonitions to the faithful and threats of punishment for deserters. 
The second part contained a fairly comprehensive legislation for the civil 


3° Cf, Graetz, ibid., p. 131, 570; Lichtenstein, HUCA, viii-ix, p. 347-8, 293, and the 
literature cited there. 

3t 8 Sete poy, p. 41a. 

32 S, A. Birnbaum, ‘The Dating of the Habakkuk Cave Scroll,” JBL Ixviii (June, 
1949), pp. 161-168; also BASOR, 115, p. 22. 

33 Schechter (p. ix, x) assigns Fragment A to the 10th and Fragment B to the 11th 
centuries. This is certainly incorrect. They may be some centuries earlier. 
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and religious life of the community and its organization as a self-contained 
autonomous corporate body. Both sections bear the indubitable mark of 
their Syrian origin. The hortatory section contains several allusions to 
an emigration from Judea, and to a new covenant entered into in the 
land of Damascus, while the legislative section describes an organization 
of the community which could only have existed outside the Judean 
State. There are also several regulations relating to dealings of members 
of the Community with gentiles,34 which prove that the legislation was 
designed for a community living in a gentile environment. Clearly the 
composition of the original work, of which CDC is an abstract, must be 
placed in Syria at a date subsequent to the composition of DSH. 

We may now proceed to examine in some detail the historical allusion 
in CDC.3s 

In CDC we find the Sect in the land of Damascus, whither it was led 
by the “Expounder of the Torah’’s* who laid down the laws which were 
to govern the community during the period of transition, the “Period of 
Wickedness”’,37 until the reappearance of the ‘“Teacher of Righteousness” 
in the “‘end of the days.” In accordance with their conception, a concep- 
tion shared with their Pharisee opponents, that all that happened in the 
world had been foretold in scripture,3* they found that the activity of the 
Expounder of the Torah and his coadjutors had been predicted in 
Num 211s: “The well which the princes digged, which the nobles 
of the people delved by the lawgiver (ppinoa). The well is the Torah, 
and those who digged it are the elders*® of Israel who went forth from 
the land of Judea and sojourned in the land of Damascus, all of whom 
God called princes . . . and the lawgiver is the Expounder of the Torah... . 
and the nobles of the people are those who came to delve the well by the 
statutes (mppinoa) which the lawgiver (ppinom) ordained (ppn) that they 
should walk by them during all the period of wickedness... until the 
rise of the Teacher of Righteousness in the end of the days.’’ (Shechter, 
p. 6, Il. 3-11). Another prediction of the Expounder of the Torah they 
found in Amos 5 26-7: “‘As it is said, and I will lead into exile the taber- 
nacle (nD D=nid D) of your King and the Kiyyun of your images from the 


34 Cf. Schechter, p. 11, 1. 3; p. 12, Il. 6-11; p. 14, 1. 15. 

3s The interpretation of CDC presented in the following pages agrees substantially 
with the views I have developed as long ago as 1911, and published in JQR n. s. vol. III 
(1912), pp. 301-7, and simultaneously in my introduction to the text of CDC, published 
in the Hebrew monthly nbwn, vol. XXVI (Odessa, 1912). 

36 min wa, Schechter, p. 6, 1. 7; p. 7, 1. 18. 

37 pwn pp, ibid., p. 6, 1. 10; aywrn yp, p. 12, 1. 23; porn pp, p. 15, 1. 7; sew dyn pp, 
‘p. 20, 1. 23; DSH col. v, Il. 7-8: aywrn yp. Cf. also DSH col. vii, 1. 2: ppm 102. 

38 Cf. DSH col. ii, Il. 9-10: ‘His servants the Prophets by whom God has related all 
that is to come upon His people.” 

39 *2v (Job 15 10), not “captivitv” (Schechter), nor “repentants” (Charles). 
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tents of Damascus. The books of the Torah are the tabernacle of the 
King, as it is said, and I will raise up the tabernacle of David that is 
fallen; the King is the congregation ...and the Kiyyun of the images 
are the Books of the Prophets" whose words Israel has despised. And 
the Star is the expounder of the Torah who came to Damascus, as it is 
written, a star has marched forth from Jacob, and a sceptre has arisen 
from Israel, the sceptre* is the prince of all the congregation” (Schechter, 
p. 7, ll. 14-20). 

It appears that the Teacher of Righteousness had died** before the 
flight of the Sect together with other enemies of Jannaeus. The survivors 
of the Sect attributed their own escape to their loyalty to the Covenant, 
and the disaster which had overtaken their fellows together with the 
other opponents of Jannaeus they attributed to a transgression of the 
Covenant. ‘And all the backsliders were delivered to the sword, and 
those who held fast escaped to the land of the North’ (Schechter, p. 7, 
Il. 13-14), “‘These escaped in the first period of the Visitation, and the 
backsliders were delivered to the sword” (Schechter, p. 7, 1. 2i—p. 8, I. 1). 
The new leader, the Expounder of the Torah, ordained the formation of a 
New Covenant which enjoined the strict observance of the legislation 
laid down in the second part of CDC. “And to distinguish between the 
unclean and the clean, and to make known between the holy and the 
profane, and to keep the Sabbath Day according to its interpretation, 
and the festivals and the fast day according to the command of those 
who entered into the New Covenant in the land of Damascus...” (Schech- 
ter, p. 6, 1. 17-19); again: “All the men who have entered into the New | 
Covenant in the land of Damascus” (ib. p. 8, 1. 21, cf. also p. 19, Il. 33-34, 
p. 20, 1. 12).44 This earlier Covenant, formed presumably under the 
Teacher of Righteousness, was violated by those who entered into it: 


4 *>axp, an allusion to the tents in which the Sect settled in camps in Syria. The | 
text in Amos has mxbnn, “beyond.” The full text in Amos reads: ‘And ye shall carry 
Siccuth your king and Kiyyun your images, the star of your god which ye have made | 
for yourselves. And I will lead you into exile beyond Damascus.”’ We have here a | 
quotation from memory altering the text and abbreviating it to suit the desired Midrashic 
interpretation. 

4 There is no mention here of the hagiographa, which (in the time of the writer) 
may not have formed yet a complete canon. ' 

# Perhaps treating wav as wp; cf. II Sam 7 7 with 11, and I Chron 176. The prince | 
is the Expounder of the Torah. 

43 Cf. Schechter, p. 19, 1. 35—p. 20, 1. 1: (arm) mA AND FANT OVD; p. 20, Il. 13-14: 
(4mm) ern (74) AY FRONT OVD). From the expression )oNn it may be inferred that the 
Teacher died a natural, and not a violent, death. There is therefore no basis for the | 
theory of Prof. R. Goossens (La Nouvelle Clio, 1949-50, pp. 336 ff.) that the Teacher is | 
identical with Onias who was stoned to death in 65 ante (Josephus, Ant., xiv, 2, 1). 

44 LI, 20-21: “‘This is the word which Jeremiah said to Baruch the son of Neriah 
and Elisha to Gehazi his servant” is a late interpolation. 
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“By it were guilty the first entrants into the Covenant, and they were 
delivered to the sword when they forsook the Covenant of God... But 
with those who held fast by the Command of God who were left of them 
(i. e. the Sect) God established His Covenant unto Israel for ever to 
reveal unto them hidden things‘s in which all Israel erred... and He 
built them a sure house in Israel the like of which never arose from of 
old and unto now...” (p. 3, Il. 10-20). The New Covenant enjoined a 
complete secession from the rest of the Jews: ‘‘And on the completion of 
the period after the number of these years one must not join any more 
the House of Judah, but every one must stand upon his own watch 
tower, the wall‘? is built, the boundary® is far removed (ibid. p. 4, 
ll. 10-12). And again in reference to Isa 7 17: “When the two houses 
of Israel were separated, Ephraim (i. e. the Sect) departed from Judah” 
(ibid. p. 7, ll. 12-13). The New Covenant forbade its members from 
entering the Jerusalem Temple and offering sacrifices: ‘‘And all who have 
been brought into the Covenant must not enter into the sanctuary to 
light its altar, but most be among those who close the door®... and 
must sever themselves from the children of destruction” (ibid. p. 6, 
Il. 11-15). 

The Sect settled down permanently" in camps* or villages and in 
towns.53 They lived under the rule of their own authorities, at the head 
of whom stood a priest and a lay ruler named Censor (p39). They had 
their own judges, who had the power to inflict capital punishment, and 
possessed a religious centre, the City of the Sanctuary (Schechter, p. 12, 
1. 1, 2), with an altar and a sacrificial ritual (Schechter, pp. xiv-xv). They 
enjoyed a very large measure of autonomy within the Syrian state. Such 
exceptional privileges enjoyed by these fugitives from Judea can only 
be explained by the assumption that the fugitives stood in a special rela- 
tionship to the Seleucid rulers of Syria, and that, as stated above (p. 139), 
the Sect had been allied with the Seleucids in their conflict with Jan- 
naeus, and that it was chiefly the Sect who brought Demetrius Eucaerus 


4s A reference to the legislation of the Expounder of the Torah which is here con- 
sidered as a new revelation. 

4 Cf. Hab 2 1. 

47 Which separates the Sect from Judah. 

4 Or perhaps: the statute, i. e. the religious law (pina), is far removed, viz., from 
Jerusalem to Damascus. The phraseology is based on Mic 7 11. 

49 Cf. Mal 1 10. 

5° Viz. the rest of the Jews. 

st Cf. Schechter, p. 3, Il. 19-20: ‘‘and He built them a sure house in Israel” etc. 

8? Ibid., p. 7, 1. 6; p. 12, 1. 23 (where read: ona qbanad manpz); p. 13, Il. 7, 13, 16, 20; 
p. 14, Il. 3, 11. 

83 Ibid., p. 10, 1. 21; p. 11, 1. 5; p. 12, 1. 19. 
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into Judea and who remained loyal to him even after the defection of 
his other Jewish allies. 

But the freedom possessed by the Sect in its new home in Syria did 
not afford its members complete peace. They now had to contend with 
their religious opponents, their former allies in the civil war against 
Jannaeus. As we noted above, numbers of Pharisees also escaped to 
Syria, and these now carried on an agitation among members of the 
Sect in order to seduce them from their New Covenant. This internal 
religious struggle is reflected in CDC in the bitter denunciation of the 
Pharisees, ‘the removers of the boundary” (Sian "ron, Schechter, p. 5, 
1. 20; cf. p. 1, 1. 16) “‘the builders of the party-wall and the plasterers of 
untempered mortar,’’s4 “the men of mockery” (bid. p. 20, 1. 11), fol- 
lowers of ‘“‘the man of mockery who dropped’ to Israel waters of lies 
and led them astray in a pathless desert”’ (ibid. p. 1, Il. 14-15), followers 
of “the confused in spirit and sputterer of lies’’ (ar3n »;wn, zbid. p. 8, 1. 13), 
of “one who walked after the wind and weighed the whirlwind, and a 
sputterer of lies to men”’ (ibid. p. 19, 1. 25). The Pharisees are accused 
in general of abominable acts of wickedness (ibid. p. 1, ll. 18-21; p. 5, 
Il. 12-14; p. 6, Il. 16-17), and in particular of three cardinal sins: fornica- 
tion, wicked wealth, and defilement of the Sanctuary (p. 4, 1. 16; p. 5, 
1. 11), which means no more than that the Pharisees exercised greater 
leniency in the laws respecting prohibited marriages, and vows about 
money, and the purification of those who wished to enter the Temple. 

After the death of Jannaeus, when the Pharisees gained power in the 
state under the peaceful rule of Salome Alexandra, and brought back the 
fugitives from the vengeance of Jannaeus (Josephus, At. XIII, 16, 2), the 
Pharisee exiles in Syria induced members of the Sect to return with them 
to their native home. This return to Judea of members of the Sect is 
referred to in the following passage in CDC: “‘(Deserters from the Sect) 
have no share in the house of the Torah. Like the judgment of their 
fellows who returned with the men of mockery they shall be judged, 
because they spoke error against the statutes of righteousness and 
despised the Covenant and the pledge of faith which they affirmed by 
oath* in the land of Damascus, which is the New Covenant” (ibid. p. 20, 
Il. 10-13). We have thus reached the reign of Alexandra, 76-67 ante. 
But the return to Judea is also already a thing of the past. In the 
present CDC threatens evil-doers with a new vengeance which is to be 


s¢bpnn onw penn na, ibid., p. 4, 1. 19 (where cf. Schechter, p. xxxvi, n. 22); p. 8, 
1. 12, 18; p. 19, 1. 31. 


8s =°ym derived from Mic 2 5, 11 and used derogatively of false prophecy. 
56 }p°p in the Aramaic sense. 
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executed upon them by a foreign potentate: ‘The head of asps*’ is the 
head of the Greek king who is coming to execute vengeance upon them.” 
(ibid. p. 8, Il. 11-12; p. 19, Il. 23-24). The reference is undoubtedly to 
Pompey who in 63 ante was moving from Damascus to Judea, in order 
to interfere in the quarrel between the sons of Jannaeus and Alexandra, 
and eventually to subject Judea to Rome. Pompey the Roman was the 
ruler of all the Hellenistic kings and rulers of Syria and Asia Minor and 
the neighbouring countries. From this passage we may infer that in its 
original form CDC was composed in the year 63 ante. 


IV 


In conclusion we may attempt to trace in outline the history of the 
Sect within the framework of Jewish history of the period, as known to us 
from Josephus and the Rabbinic tradition. The connection of the Sect 
with the cave in the desert of Judea and its general character of fanatical 
piety lead us to seek the origin of the Sect among the extreme pietists 
known as Hasidim or Assideans, who, as mentioned above, used the 
caves in the desert as a refuge from the religious persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes for themselves and for their holy books. The Assideans 
fought with the Maccabees against the Seleucids only to secure for them- 
selves freedom for the practice of their religion. They had no national- 
istic ambitions, and were not interested in the struggle for political free- 
dom for the Jews or for an independent Jewish State. Therefore when 
the Zadokite priest Alcimus came to them from the Syrian King and 
offered them peace, which included of course freedom to practice their 
religion, they readily accepted the offer and left the Maccabees and 
joined Alcimus (I Macc 7 13 #.) whom they considered a true representa- 
tive of the only legitimate priesthood (cf. Ezek 44 15 #.). When eventu- 
ally the Maccabees usurped the high priesthood, the Assideans became 
their pronounced opponents. Other opponents of this usurpation were 
the scribes and the Pharisee teachers of the Torah and of the traditions 
of the fathers, who were revered and followed by the mass of the people, 
and who formed the moderate religious party. The Pharisees did not 
oppose the political and military ambitions of the Maccabees and of their 
Hasmonean descendants, as long as their ambitions did not interfere 
with the strict observance of the Torah. The Pharisees acquiesced in 
the kingship of the Hasmoneans, but they demanded the restoration of 
the high priesthood to the house of Zadok.** A third party who must 


57 un7 in the usual sense, and not in the sense of venom. The quotation is from 
Deut 32 33. 


88 Cf. Bab. Qiddushin, 66a: Jam bw iyd AnmD AND man .MIbD AND 4b 39. 
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have been opposed to the Maccabean usurpation were the descendants 
of the Zadokites themselves and their friends and adherents, the remnants 
of the vanquished Hellenisation movement, the so-called Sadducees. 
But in view of the military successes of the Hasmoneans and of their 
secularistic and Hellenistic tendencies, the wordly-minded Sadducees 
soon abandoned their opposition to the Hasmoneans, and attached 
themselves to the new dynasty to become its main support. The com- 
bined opposition of the Pharisees and the Assideans to the Hasmonean 
high priesthood assumed an organised form in the reign of John Hyrcanus. 
This is referred to in CDC in the following passage: ‘‘And at the end of the 
wrath, three hundred and ninety years after He had given them into 
the hand of Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon, He visited them and He 
caused to spring forth from Israel and from Aaron a root of a planta- 
tion .. .”. (Schechter, p. 1, Il. 5-7). This opposition included both laymen 
and priests (“Israel and Aaron’’). Thereupon John Hyrcanus embraced 
the Sadducee doctrine and mode of life and began a persecution of his 
opponents. About half a generation later, but still in the reign of John 
Hyrcanus, there arose the Teacher of Righteousness: ‘‘And they were 
like the blind, and like those who grope in the way for twenty years. 
And God... raised for them a Teacher of Righteousness to guide them 
in the way of His heart.” (zbid. Il. 9-10). The teacher, who was himself 
a priest, and no doubt a Zadokite, organised within the Assideans his 
Sect Hayahad (“The Communion’’), including priests and levites and 
lay Israelites who were all bound together by the Covenant described in 
DSD. It may be assumed that not all the Assideans joined the Sect of 
the Teacher. Many of them returned to their original quietist mode of 
life, retired from the turmoil of party strife, and formed the religious 
order known to us by the name of Essenes. At the same time arose the 
great leader of the Pharisees who is called in DSH and CDC “‘the man 
of mockery,” “the sputterer of lies,’ and by other terms of abuse. He 
was an opponent of the Teacher and seems to have covered him with 
ridicule and mockery. Perhaps this Pharisee leader is to be identified 
with Shimon ben Shetah who was in Rabbinic tradition the brother of 
Salome Alexandra and the chief protagonist of the Pharisees of that age, 


s9 A symbolic number, derived from Ezek 45. From Ezek 4 6, is also derived the 
number of 40 years in the prediction of the duration of the period of the New Wrath 
between the death of the Teacher and the coming of Salvation; Schechter, p. 20, Il. 
13-16. The phraseology is based on Deut 2 14. 

6 For he it is who is meant in DSH col. ii, Il. 8-9: twDd mloon 12$]a dx na awe MIN 
o-x’ain 937/519 nx. He must have been a man of social importance, as may be inferred 
from his close relation with the great ‘“‘house of Absalom” (DSH col. v, 1. 9), who may 
perhaps be identified with the Absalom mentioned in I Macc 11 70; 13 11; cf. D. N. 
Freedman, BASOR, 114, pp. 11-12. 
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a man noted for his wit and power of ridicule which Rabbinic sources 
report of him in his dealings with Jannaeus.* 

- Then followed the events noted in our study above: the persecution 
of the Teacher by Jannaeus, the civil war, the death of the Teacher, the 
slaughter of the opponents of Jannaeus, the emigration to Syria, the 
formation of the New Covenant under the Expounder of the Torah and 
the severance of the Sect from the Jewish people, the return of some 
members of the Sect to Judea, the permanent settlement in Syria of the 
remainder, and the composition of CDC at the time of Pompey’s inva- 
sion of Judea in 63 ante. What happened to the Sect after that date we 
have no means of knowing. We can only conjecture that, cut off from 
the living body of its people, the Sect continued a precarious and languish- 
ing existence for some generations until it was finally absorbed by the 
medley of anti-Rabbinic factions which eventually crystallised in the 
great Karaite Sect to whom it bequeathed the text of its holy book CDC. 

In the course of generations the text was repeatedly copied and 
re-copied in more than one form, until finally it was carried to the 
Genizah, the synagogue lumber room, of Cairo, from which many cen- 
turies later Solomon Schechter rescued it in a fragmentary and mutilated 
condition, and restored it to the light of day. 


& Cf. Jewish Encyclopedia, XI, pp. 357-8. Yer. Berakot VII, 2; Nazir, V, 3; Midrash 
Genesis Rabba XCI; Qoheleth Rabba.VII,-12; also Bah. Berakot 48a. 








THE “GOLA-LIST” ACCORDING TO EZRA 2// 
NEHEMIAH 7* 
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HE much discussed problem of the “Returning Captives List’ or 

“Gola List’? cannot be solved conclusively by starting from the 
literary tradition. It is therefore not necessary to make a critical analysis 
of previous interpretations. The approach which seems to promise far 
greatcr success is to ask, from the “gattungsgeschichtlichen” (form 
critical) point of view: ‘‘What is the specific place and purpose of this 
conglomerate list?”” Having answered this question we shall then be in 
a position to distinguish between that which is authentic and that which 
is not. 

It was undoubtedly a step forward when G. Hélscher* proposed that 
rather than constituting a “List of Returning Captives” — a term with 
little historical meaning — we should think of the list as a tax roll, 
drawn up by the Persians ca. 400 B. C., and when A. A/# maintained 
that this was a register of the “gdla”, drawn up by Zerubbabel, Com- 
missioner-in-charge-of-repatriation, for the purpose of determining land 
rights. This paper will make it clear why we cannot accept either thesis. 

We shall consider the list as recorded in Ezra 2, without taking sides 
in any controversy concerning literary criticism. It is well known, for 
example, that the closing passage of this list is especially open to dispute. 
Is it necessary to omit Ezra 2 65 #.? Does the “register of donations” 
(Ezra 2688.) belong here? What about the textually very difficult 
verse 2 70, which seems to stand in parenthesis between Ezra 1 1 and 
31? 

As for the text, the two versions (Ezra 2 1-70 and Neh 7 e-7s) differ 
only regarding the temple donations, but these differences transcend 
the province of literary criticism. They are of basic significance, and 
we shall therefore begin with them. 


* Presented to W. F. Albright on his sixtieth birthday. Translated by Carl R. 
Simon. 
t G. Hélscher in Die heilige Schrift des Alten Testamentes, ed. E. Kautzsch, Fourth 
Edition, 1923, Vol. 2, p. 504a. 
2 A. Alt, “Die Rolle Samarias bei der Entstehung des Judentums,” Festschrift Otto 
Proksch, 1934, p. 24, note 1. 
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Nehemiah’s account reads as follows: (7 70-72) 


“And some of the chiefs of the fathers gave unto the work (twenty thousand 
drachmas of gold). The Tirshatha gave to the treasury a thousand drachmas of 
gold, fifty basins, thirty priests’ garments, and five hundred (pounds of silver). 
And some of the chiefs of the fathers gave to the treasury of the work twenty 
thousand drachmas of gold, and two thousand and two hundred pounds of silver. 
And that which the rest of the people gave was twenty thousand drachmas of gold, 
and two thousand pounds of silver, and threescore and seven priests’ garments.” 


At first sight the arrangement of the donors into four groups, and 
particularly the two-fold mention of the “chiefs of the fathers,’’ seems 
strange, but it becomes clear when we consider the different uses for 
which these gifts were intended. The first gifts were made to the (on- 
going) ‘“‘work,’’ whereas the other donations were deposited into ‘‘the 
treasury”. In the list of donations to the “work,” i. e. the building of 
the Temple, the actual sum of money is omitted, but this can be supplied 
by consulting Ezra 2. Regarding the gifts of the Tirshatha, the last 
numeral is without any currency designation. Here, too, Ezra 2 proves 
helpful, by supplying the necessary ‘‘pounds of silver.” 

In comparison with Nehemiah’s precise account, Ezra 2 684. is 
evidently a simplified and more compact version: 


“And some of the chiefs of the fathers, when they came to the house of the Lord 
which is at Jerusalem, offered freely for the house of God, to set it up in its (orig- 
inal) place. They gave after their ability unto the treasury of the work, threescore 
and one drachmas of gold, and five thousand pounds of silver, and one hundred 
priests’ garments.” 


The attempt has been made to equate the fifty basins which Ezra 
omits with his surplus twenty thousand drachmas of gold, by equating 
their weight. Accordingly each basin weighed 1720 grams of gold, but 
such a scheme is made possible only by the fact that nobody can either 
prove or disprove these calculations! At any rate it is most unlikely that 
the same writer who elsewhere tends to quote round figures — e. g. 97 
priests’ garments are listed as 100, and 4700 pounds of silver as 5000 — 
should on this one occasion calculate to such minute detail! In the 
above-mentioned calculation we should expect the writer to arrive at 
sixty thousand as the total number of drachmas. The mere fact that he 
refers to sixty-one thousand drachmas indicates that this was what he 
actually found. As for the corruption of the text in Nehemiah 7 70a (the 
amount of the original donation is missing), this can be explained by 
supposing that the sum was recorded elsewhere. The following, however, 
is worth noting: The writer fails to mention the Tirshatha, although he 
refers to him in 2 63. This omission was necessary: i. e. no mention could 
be made of the Tirshatha and his donation of fifty basins, because the 
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writer considered him to be none other than Sheshbazzar (1 11). Other- 
wise there is no intelligible connection between Ezra 1 and Ezra 2. 
According to Ezra 1 11 Sheshbazzar’s donation consisted of the Temple 
furnishings, which had been returned to him in Babylon. To give a 
different version now, such as Neh 7 70 &., for example, would only serve 
to create confusion, if not suspicion. Thus he lumped all gifts, with the 
exception of the purposely omitted basins, into one donation “unto the 
treasury of the work.” It never occured to him that, whereas in 
Nehemiah’s account no one was omitted, (‘some of the chiefs of the 
fathers” and “the rest of the people”), his own version unintentionally 
created the impression that some of the people ignored their sacred 
obligation to bring a free will offering! (cf. Ezra 1 4). According to Ezra 
2, the donations were collected before work on the Temple had begun, 
and were intended for the re-establishment of the house of God, “‘to set 
it up in its place.’”’ The question suggests itself whether one hundred 


priests’ garments were really the most pressing need at that particular 
moment! When we turn from Ezra 268 #., to the account in Nehemiah 7, 
we discover that Nehemiah’s omission of a time designation points up a 
basic difference in the two versions. It is true that Nehemiah was aware 
of the ongoing ‘“‘work” of the Temple construction (7 69), but the dona- 


tions into the “treasury” — otherwise this distinction does not make 
sense — were intended for the equipping of a largely completed edifice, 
which could provide adequate storage facilities (“chambers”) for the 
basins, priests’ garments etc. Thus the subsequent correction was made 
by Ezra, and we are in a position to state that Nehemiah 7 was the 
original, from which Ezra 2 was copied. 

The historical introduction of Ezra 2 1, as well as Ezra 2 62 #. will be 
considered later. The latter passage is an interpolated narrative, a fact 
which probably has some connection with the intended recipient of this 
information. But what shall we make of the Imperfect Tense in Ezra 
2 70, which seems out of place in a list? Could it be that this is determined 
by Ezra 3 1, so as to form an introduction to it? For if we suppose that 
2 70 constitutes the closing sentence of the list, then the Perfect Tense 
is indicated: ‘So the priests and the Levites and some of the people 
dwell (32%°)}) ‘in Jerusalem’, and the singers and the porters and the 
Nethinim ‘in the suburbs’, and all Israel in their cities.”’3 

Several peculiar aspects of the register of names deserve our careful 
scrutiny. In Ezra 2 2 the ‘Twelve’ are mentioned by name, and without 
rank or title, as leaders of the ‘‘gdla’’. Of these twelve only two, 
Zerubbabel (of Davidic lineage) and Jeshua, the High Priest, played 
an important role in the events of that period. The arrangement of the 


3H. H. Schaeder, Esra der Schreiber, 1930, p. 19. 
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laymen, i.e. “the men of the people of Israel,’”’ is made first according 
to families (2 3-18), then according to towns near Jerusalem, without any 
seeming order (2 19-28), and then again according to families! (2 29-32). 
Then follow the men of Jericho, Lod, Hadid, and Ono (2 33 #.), and 
finally a family of remarkable size (2 35). The lack of order in this 
arrangement indicates successive supplements to the list.4 This does not 
mean, however, that we are here dealing with the expansion — extending 
over a period of years, or even decades — of originally complete lists. 
This is refuted not only by Ezra 2 1, where the thought is in terms of a 
closed “‘gdla’”’ group, but also by the fact that a list which extends over 
so long a period is soon invalidated by cases of death. Thus a grand 
total (2 64) can be no more than the playful addition of a later historian. 
As a matter of fact we, too, claim that the list went through successive 
periods of growth, but this took place within a few days or weeks at the 
most! A census of the people has meaning only if it is carried out on a 
specified date (cf. II. Sam 24 2-9). The separate census returns were 
recorded as soon as they were received. The following thought will make 
this plausible: The lists of places evidently refer to people, who, though 
they did not own any land, had had — because of their ancestors — 
certain connections with the towns in question and were now returning 
to them. The second of these lists mentions two distant regions, and by 
all historical considerations it is likely that many difficulties had arisen 
in the process of settling these territories.’ It is not at all surprising, 
therefore, that these census reports should have arrived later than those 
from the immediate vicinity of Jerusalem. The later addition of the 
(Benjaminite ?) family of Senaah (2 35) can be explained in the same 
manner.® 

For the moment we shall pass over the detailed list of the Temple 
Personnel (Ezra 2 36-58). Verses 59-63, however, are significant. Since 
proof of one’s ancestry had, of necessity, to be most exact, even the 
“black sheep” were listed. Three lay families, consisting of 652 souls, 
list their place of exile, because they “could not show their father’s house 
and their seed, whether they were of Israel.’’ Thus one fact was clearly 
established: they did not belong to the native population. To be sure, 
the mention of the place of exile, as an emergency identification that 
would be honored by the registry, makes sense only if, along with the 
information, some means of control was available on the spot. The three 
priests’ families, whose size is not given, present a more difficult problem. 


4W. Rudolph, Esra und Nehemia, (HAT, I, 20), 1949, p. 17. 

5 These territories were a part of Judah only at the time of Josiah! 

6 W. Rudolph, op. cit., p. 9. He rightly rejects E. Meyer's thesis that ‘‘the family of 
Senaah”’ refers to the lower class of Jerusalem. 
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They were unable to produce the required documents of identification. 
It is at this point that the list changes into a narrative: we are told that 
the families were excluded from the priesthood, that this was tentatively 
ordered by the Tirshatha (called by his Persian title!), and that the final 
disposition of this case was postponed until a time when a religious 
dignitary could officiate.? This striking change in the list, which other- 
wise consists exclusively of a register of names, indicates that the people 
were anxious to justify themselves in every last detail — even in a tem- 
porary matter — before a stranger. Few people bother to inquire who 
this may have been, or to whom this list was to be shown. It is generally 
held that the gola members themselves were eager to present a definite 
picture of their group: just as the people of the Exile had endeavored 
to keep inviolate their blood-ties with the past, so, too, the leaders of 
the returning captives turned their deliberate attention to the problem 
of racial continuity.’ But was this really the decisive factor? Does it 
not seem more likely that these people, being constantly subject to 
embarrassing questions, gathered and distributed every bit of information 
which could prove the gdla’s unique status? According to Ezra 5 such an 
embarrassing question actually was asked, and for a very definite purpose: 
Following the denunciation of Samaria’s ruling class, which held political 
power over Judah,° the satrap of Ebirnari appeared in Jerusalem shortly 
after 520 B. C.*° He demanded to know the legal basis for the Temple- 
construction, and asked: ‘“‘What are the names of the men that make this 
building?” (53 4.). And in his letter to king Darius the satrap Tatnai, 
just before referring to Cyrus’ edict, reports: ‘‘We asked their names, 
also, to certify thee, that we might write the names of the men that were 
the chief of them” (5 10). 

It is clear that back of the Aramaic Jerusalem chronicle," and 
especially back of the section here under consideration, there looms the 
great controversy between Samaria and Jerusalem. Before arriving in 
Jerusalem, Tatnai had been in Samaria, and he was coming with very 
definite questions, some of which were entrusted to him, others of which 
were his own. What he was to demand, even though only a small excerpt 


7 The phrase “‘priest of the Urim and Thummim” may be due to conditions in the 
former Northern Kingdom (cf. the Torah inquiry in Zech 7). In any case, the title 
“High Priest” (Hag 1 1) was purposely omitted. 

8 W. Rudolph, op. cit., p. 23 ff. 

9 See A. Alt, op. cit., note 2, for convincing proof. 

10 No date is given for the first appearance of Tatnai. H. H. Schaeder (op. cit., p. 27, 
note 1) argues from Zech 7 1 that is must have been in 517 B. C. W. Rudolph’s argument 
(op. cit., p. 51) rests on a most questionable interpretation of the word ’a3rana, which 
occurs but once in the OT and is far from clear in the Elephantine Papyri. 

™ Cf. K. Galling, ‘‘Kronzeugen des Artaxerxes”, ZA W, 63, 1951. 
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might eventually reach the Court, was a list of the “intruders” — those 
who were considered dissenters. This list had to legitimate them and 
had to make clear the ecclesiastical and legal structure of the gdéla 
community. It had to be a list of those who, as he was well aware, had 
refused to have any worship in common with Samaria, i. e. those who are 
referred to in Hag 1 «4 as “‘Zerubbabel, Joshua, and all the remnant of 
the people”’ (cf. Ezra 4 3). 

It is only from this point of view that the gala list becomes intelligible 
in every detail. According to their own self-appraisal, which had been 
nurtured in Exile (Deutero-Isaiah!) and which they maintained, not 
without reason, against the upper class of Samaria, the gdla considered 
themselves to be the true “Israel.”” According to the official statement 
they had no political aspirations: amphictyonic Israel was headed by 
the ‘“‘Twelve.”’ The significance of this number might conceivably escape 
the satrap, but not so with the congregation! Whether these “Twelve” 
existed from the very beginning of the repatriation, in the form of a 
Council, or whether they were elected to their responsible position during 
the conflict with Samaria — and because of the satrap’s inquiries — 
may remain an unsolved problem. (Only the first two had definitely 
established themselves from the very first.) Since all twelve were to be 
listed without reference to title or rank, the sequence of names was the 
only means by which individuals could be made to stand out. The 
ecclesiastically unique status of the gdla as “the men of the people of 
Israel” is made explicit in the Personnel List of the returning Captives. 
Perhaps a register of the congregation — for building assessments — had 
proved useful earlier, when Haggai and Zechariah had exhorted the 
people to help themselves, but be that as it may, mow such a register 
was a most urgent necessity. It goes without saying that, in order to 
prevent any intervention from Samaria, the lower class of Judah, which 
had no part in the controversy, had to be omitted! The listing of the 
dubious cases is an elucidation intended for the Persians (2 59). They 
were supposed to be impressed by this severity — which was quite 
genuine and to be taken very seriously — since it afforded them’a means 
of exercising control. The satrap, moreover, could not object to the fact 
that a purely ecclesiastical matter, such as the case of the three priests’ 
families, was disposed of by one whom the Persians had legitimated (2 63). 
(That is the reason for the insertion of the title at this point!) By the same 
token, however, the Tirshatha obviously could not refer the matter to 
the ‘oracle priest,” who was to make the final decision, unless such a 
priest was to be installed soon! The great significance of the list of the 
Temple Personnel, including even unskilled laborers, becomes clear as 
soon as one considers the opposition in the background. The Temple 
Personnel was intact — there were no vacant places! The final tabu- 
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lation’ contains the unpolitical expression ‘“‘qahal.”*3 The writer does 
not fail to mention the 7500 foreign slaves etc.,“ who did not belong to 
the congregation, and could not be used, therefore, as a counter-argument 
by the Samaritans. The listing of horses, mules, camels, and asses seems 
strange — at first glance almost incomprehensible. If this was to be a 
quasi-historical register of those who were returning from captivity, it 
would have to include also the cows, goats, and sheep, which they must 
surely have brought with them from Babylon! But as a matter of fact 
the whole thing does not make much sense, since an inventory of live- 
stock changes very rapidly. If, on the other hand, we have here an 
inventory made at a given time and for a definite purpose, then it becomes 
an altogether different matter! What really concerned these people was 
“How many beasts of burden are available for the building project, right 
here and now?” 

Turning now to the list of donations, we begin with the original 
account in Nehemiah 7. This list is a complete unit in itself, and the 
question, therefore, arises whether this really forms a part of the “gola’”’ 
list.:5 It is much too brief for a list of donors. It is reasonable to 
assume that in a list which originally was Geposited in the archives of 
the Temple the gifts of individual families would have been listed in as 
much detail as the gift of the Tirshatha, or, to use an analogy of that 
period, as the gift of the ‘‘Crown” in Zechariah 6. The make-up of a real 
gift-register can be gathered from the Temple tax-roll of Elephantine.”7 
What we have here in Nehemiah 7 69 #. is only an excerpt. Regarding 
the gifts into the “treasury” the threefold arrangement — Tirshatha, 
family chiefs, the people — is worthy of note. Just as before the Exile 
the king, alone, had the right (and the duty) to take care of the Temple 
furnishings, so, now, the Tirshatha assumes the place of preeminence 
and donates — not by chance! — fifty basins of gold. Thus the Persian 
Commissioner takes the place of the Royal Donor of old. That is why, 
even if we knew nothing else about the Tirshatha (Zerubbabel), this 
incident would prove him to be of Davidic lineage. There had been a 
good reason for not listing Zerubbabel’s title when he was first mentioned 
among ‘“‘the Twelve’ — there is an equally good reason for listing that 
title now, in the excerpt from the list of donations, even though there 


12 The difference between the total of the separate returns and the given grand 
total can probably be explained by the fact that the latter includes women and children. 

3 L. Rost, Die Vorstufen von Kirche und Synagoge im Alten Testament, 1938, p. 31 ff. 

™%4 The slaves etc. do not belong to the ‘“‘qahal.” 

1s G. Holscher, op. cit., p. 504b, note 1. 

%6 A. Cowley, Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century B. C., 1923, No. 22. 

17 Cf. K. Galling, “K6nigliche und Nichtkénigliche Stifter beim Tempel in 
Jerusalem,” in ZDPV, 68, 1950, p. 134 ff. 
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can be little doubt that in the original list — in the archives of the 
Temple — only the name was given. For at a time when messianic 
expectations ran high (cf. Hag 2 21 #.; Zech 46; 6 12), it was necessary 
that on a document intended for the satrap’s perusal — had the original 
been written in Aramaic especially for him? — the Commissioner Zerub- 
babel, if he were to be mentioned at all, would appear with his Perstan 
title. But what sense was there in including this register of Temple 
donations in the ‘‘gdla” list? The following explanation serves both to 
solve this problem and to prove the authenticity of this portion: the list 
of donations was intended to prove to the Samaritans that the congre- 
gation was well able to finance the furnishing of the Temple. 

The edict of king Cyrus (Ezra 61.) had made it clear that the 
Temple was to be built in its original form™® — three rows of great 
stones and one row of timber — at the expense of the Persian govern- 
ment. (Ezra 6 s adds the further detail that Darius ordered the diversion 
of satrapy taxes toward this project.) Nothing, however, had been said 
concerning either the furnishings or the equipment of the Temple, such 
as the priests’ precious garments — excepting only the booty of 587 B. C. 
handed over to Sheshbazzar. Without detracting from the legal claims, 
brought forward in reference to Cyrus’ edict, the list of donations was 
meant to prove that the ‘“‘gdla” were willing to make sacrifices, in order 
that the independence of their religious life might be maintained.?9 

A. Al# has rightly pointed out that in the repatriation of 40,000 
people the question of land-rights would become acute, and that this 
must have weighed heavily on the shoulders of the Commissioner-in- 
charge-of-repatriation (Zerubbabel). There is no doubt, moreover, that 
since this was a matter of potential controversy with Samaria, Tatnai 
had looked into it. Unless I am wrong, however, this register, with its 
listing of the people — for the purpose of maintaining the independence 
of their religious life — makes no more than an indirect contribution to 
the solving of this problem. A solution still had to be attempted — 
nolens volens, one might add! Thus the authenticity of Ezra 270 is 
established. The information it divulges is rather indefinite — so as not 
to add further fuel to the fire of political conflict: ‘So the Priests and the 
Levites, and some (!) of the people dwell in Jerusalem, the singers and 
the porters and the Nethinim in the outskirts, and all Israel in their 
cities.” This, too, is a purely ecclesiastical arrangement. 

Since no one had objected to the congregational register, which was 


18 Regarding the measurements, cf. K. Galling, Syrien in der Politik des Achae- 
meniden, 1937, p. 30, and W. Rudolph, op. cit., p. 54. 

19 The primary concern of the “gdla’’ was not the payment of money, but the 
legitimation of the Temple through the Persian Court. 
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available to the Persian satrap, this document, drawn up in 519 B.C., 
assumed tremendous importance as document of legitimation. It was 
deposited in the archives of the Temple (?) and later served (Neh 7 5) 
as a list of those who returned “in the beginning.”” Another ‘“‘gdla-list” 
never existed! 

With this in mind let us return to the list itself, particularly the 
opening passage. In the original this read differently. As a parallel we 
cite Ezra 81. “....this is the genealogy of them that went up with me 
from Babylon, in the reign of Artaxerxes, the king” (cf. Ezra 77). In 
contrast to a list of those who were to be deported” a register of returning 
captives had to include the date of their departure! (For purposes of 
legitimation). Was such a date deleted? If the original contained the 
phrase “under king Cyrus’ reign,” then what logical reason could 
possibly explain its deletion? Of course, if another Persian king was 
mentioned, then this is a different matter. All of these problems, however, 
arise only if we consider this to be a “‘list of returning captives.”” We, on 
the other hand, have attempted to show that this is a list of the religious 
community. Such a list could state simply: ‘“These are the members of 
the ‘medina’# who came up out of captivity from Babylon” with Zerub- 
babel etc.”” Elsewhere this group is called the ‘“‘gdla’”’ (Ezra 9 4; 106 etc.). 
The editor (Chronicler? Has Ezra 21 influenced Nehemiah 76 ?) gives 
a historical explanation of this fact, and then completes the account by 
telling of the new settlement (patterned after Ezra 2 70). Since the list 
was (from the first?) mot dated, it gave the Chronicler the opportunity of 
using it as a link between the building edict of Cyrus and the return under 
Sheshbazzar. 

Such an explanation of the “gdla-list” in turn supports the thesis 
which we proposed years ago, setting a later date for the return of the 
“ola” (524 B. C.)?3 In his evident embarrassment — how could he make 
the two attempts to build the Temple plausible? — the Chronicler tried 
to spread the controversy with Samaria over a period of almost two 
decades (Ezra 4). It is worthy of note that, regardless of the time element 
the contract between Sheshbazzar and Mithredath, concerning the Temple 
furnishings, was in existence in Jerusalem, whereas Cyrus’ building edict 


20 The Introduction to the List is not correct, since the old men, who were born in 
Judah prior to 597 (588) B. C., were not the only ones to be counted! 

at This may refer to what later became known as the hyparchy Judah. 

2 The striking juxtaposition of “Sebi” and ‘“gola’”’ occurs only in this list! The 
key-word “‘Babylon’’, which is neither essential (Ezra 8 35) nor yet superfluous, may 
have been preserved in Neh 7 6 (‘at Babylon’”’). 

23 K. Galling, Syrien in der Politik des Achaemeniden, 1937, note 18. The present 
essay attempts to correct a few statements, which have since been recognized to be 
untenable. 
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was missing.*4 If Sheshbazzar went to Palestine in 538 B. C., he may 
have shown the building edict to the Samaritans in his capacity as 
“Building Commissioner.’’ At any rate he was unsuccessful (Ezra 5 16). 
Could it be that the edict was very cleverly taken away from him, so 
that he had to return with nothing, or very little, accomplished? (What- 
ever became of the Temple implements?) The list itself makes no mention 
of him. 

The orthodox “géla”’ congregation, which had so courageously begun 
the building of the Temple, proclaimed with all candor and conviction 
that they were the amphictyonical ‘‘qahal’’, which was sustained by the 
promise: “The hands of Zerubbabel have laid the foundations of this 
house; his hands shall also finish it’’ (Zech 4 9). In 515 B. C. the Temple 
was solemnly dedicated. It was only after its completion that the lower 
class of Judah was officially admitted to belong to the “gdla’”’ congregation 
(Ezra 6 21). No compromise, however, was possible with Samaria (Hag 
2101.). The tension between the “religious” and the ‘legal and polit- 
ical’’ order was not reduced until the time of Nehemiah, first hyparch of 
Judah; by that time, however, there was no lack of new controversies 
(Neh 4). 


24 Contrary to my earlier view, the “‘ferman”’ was not located in the foundation of 
the Temple, as “‘Document of Establishment.” Copies of it were available upon request 
only. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


OLD TESTAMENT SECTION 


Ancient Near Eastern Texts (Relating to the Old Testament), edited by James B. 
Pritchard. Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xxi+526 in quarto. $15. 


This volume approximates a revision of the Texte of Gressmann’s Texte und 
Bilder zum Alten Testament. (Professor Pritchard is now preparing a companion volume 
of plates corresponding to Gressmann’s Bilder.) The annotated translations of the 
ancient texts have been made by Professors W. F. Albright, H. L. Ginsberg, A. 
Goetze, S. N. Kramer, T. J. Meek, A. L. Oppenheim, R. H. Pfeiffer, A. Sachs, E. A. 
Speiser, F. J. Stephens, and J. A. Wilson. To them belongs the credit for the scholar- 
ship in the book. To the editor goes the credit for undertaking the project, securing 
the collaboration of the translators, writing the introduction, tables, lists and indices; 
and shouldering the numerous burdens that are inseparable from great enterprises. 

The documents translated comprise the following: (I) Myths, Epics and Legends; 
(II) Legal Texts; (III) Historical Texts; (IV) Rituals, Incantations, and Descrip- 
tions of Festivals; (V) Hymns and Prayers; (VI) Didactic and Wisdom Literature; 
(VII) Lamentations; (VIII) Secular Songs and Poems; (IX) Letters; (X) Miscel- 
laneous Texts. The documents are Egyptian, Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite, and North- 
west Semitic (Ugaritic, Aramaic and Hebrew). 

All the translators are to be congratulated. But if one is to be singled out for 
special merit, it is Wilson, who carried the entire Egyptian load' single-handed. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, if an OT student could own only two books, those books 
should be The Hebrew Bible and Ancient Near Eastern Texts. I trust this well-weighed 
judgment makes further praise unnecessary. 

I could criticize the selection of the texts; two complete gaps are Phoenician and 
South Arabic. Or, I could offer the familiar tribute of a long list of corrections. But 
I prefer to devote most of the space at my disposal to illustrating the significance of 
the material; for in spite of the footnotes, the book is by nature one of rich material, 
barely evaluated. 

Pp. 31-32: The Egyptian texts called ‘The Tradition of Seven Lean Years in 
Egypt” is more than a native parallel to the cycle of seven years of plenty and seven 
years of famine in the Joseph Story. It represents a theme that runs through ancient 
Near East literature; e.g., Babylonian, Ugaritic and Hebrew.' This theme is the 


*See my Ugaritic Literature, Rome, 1949, pp. 3-5, 10 and American Journal of 
159 
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death-knell of the exaggerated theory of seasonal pattern. Throughout the Bible 
World, the normal succession of the seasons held no terrors; it was the abnormal suc- 
cession cf famine years (schematized as seven) that worried the people. The supposed 
annual death of Baal (or Osiris) is a general faliacy of modern scholarship without 
any textual foundation and is disproved by texts that portray the famines as seven- 
year scourges. 
P. 132: 
“A banquet of shamefulness, 


A banquet of baseness, 
And a banquet of the abuse of handmaids.’” 


is paralleled in Homer’s Odyssey (20:18-19; cf. 22:37 etc.), where one of the offenses 
of the evil guests is their abuse of the household’s handmaids. The relationship between 
the ancient Near East and Homer is undeniable, although much spade work remains 
to be done. That of all the known ancient Near East literatures Ugaritic lies closest 
to Homer is due to the facts that Ugarit and the Greek world (1) shared Aegeo- 
Minoan elements and (2) were joined by sea trade. 

P. 136: When Anath goes on a rampage, her victims’ heads and hands are heaped 
up. Both in art and texts, heads and hands figure as symbols of victory. The sym- 
bolism goes back to the cutting off of heads and hands to facilitate counting the slain 
as evidence of triumph. The dispatching of heads in the O. T. is familiar enough 
(e. g., 2Sam 4 8). What scholars have failed to note is that Judg 8 6 records the cut- 
ting off of hands. Note that both Hebrew and Ugaritic use 45 for the cut-off hand: 
“Is the hand (93) of Zebah and Zalmunna now in your hand (1) that we should give 
bread to your army?” The sense is: Have you proof that you have already killed our 
enemie: 

P. 144: tlt sswm mrkbt can only mean “three horses, a chariot” (tit is not the frac- 
tion ‘‘one third’’; the latter is mi#ltt). This is established by another Homeric parallel 
(Odyssey 4:590-591) where a lavish gift (quite as in our Ugarit context) consists of a 
chariot and three horses. 

P. 145: ‘The messengers twain depart (#tb')” and “raise (#San) their voices and 
cry (tskn)” contains third masc. dual verbs beginning with ¢-. Ugaritic has not only 
established 3 du. #- but has confirmed the long-known 3 m. pl. #- as in tabSevini, “they 
reckon me” (Job 19 15), and wattiqrevi, ‘and they drew near” (Ezek 377). W. F. 
Albright and W. L. Moran, Journal of Cuneiform Studies, 11, pp. 243-244, conveniently 
cite but thoroughly misunderstand other examples of this phenomenon that I have 
pointed out. 

P. 146: It is predicted that King Keret’s bride will bear him seven sons, even 


Archaeology 54, 1950, p. 148; and the acute observations of H. L. Ginsberg in Journal 
of the American Oriental Society 70, 1950, p. 157. 

2 Not “handmaids’ lewdness.” 

3 Thus Caphtor is the abode of Ktr-w-Hss, the Ugaritic god of craftsmanship. 
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eight, the last of whom will succeed to the throne. The climaxing of seven with eight 
is a common literary device. David's being the seventh son of Jesse (1 Chron 2 15) 
fits into the theme confronting us in the Ugaritic Legend of Keret. 1Sam 16 10-11 
makes David Jesse’s eighth son. This points to a lost poetic version of David’s anoint- 
ment, whereby saga calls for his being the seventh (=Chronicles version), even the 
eighth (=Samuel version) son. The “seven, even eight” device does not occur in 
prose. That the Hebrews celebrated their history in epic form is known from the 
career of Deborah, recorded not only in prose (Judg 4) but also in poetry (Judg 5). 
David’s curse of Gilboa (2 Sam 1 21) is in the tradition of the Ugaritic Daniel’s: 


“Seven years shall Baal fail, 
Eight, the Rider of Clouds! 
No dew 
No rain — — — ” (p. 153). 


Indeed the birth of Hebrew historical writing (as distinct from the annalistic recording 
of events among the Gentile nations of the ancient Near East) is in part due to the 
transfer of human values from the epics to actual history. 

The Egypto-Hittite treaties call for the extradition of fugitives (pp. 200, 203). 
This explains the extradition of Uriah (Jer 26 20-23), who had fled from Judah to 
Egypt. At that time, Egypt and Judah were allies, doubtless bound by treaty, which 
may well have contained an extradition clause. 

P. 268: The selections from Gudea’s Cylinders do not contain the dreams of 
Gudea. That such dreams‘ are included in texts prepared for rulers during their life- 
time shows that it is wrong to assume a@ priori that Solomon’s dreams are necessarily 
post-Solomonic accretions. . 

P. 278 (note 8): Damascus appears in cuneiform not only as DimaSq- but as Sa 
iméri/é-Su ‘He of his donkey(s) (with 5a sometimes omitted). Akkadian $a iméri 
“donkey boy”’ means “servant.” In the Ugaritic poems, servants are frequently told 
to prepare donkey(s) for their master’s trip. This clarifies a crux interpretum about 
which much has been written: Eliezer is Abraham's pyo1=“‘servant” (Gen 15 2).5 

Pp. 282-283: ‘“‘Azriau of Iuda” bears the same name (though he is not the same 
person) as Azariah of Judah. Yah(we/ii) names are not limited to the Hebrews. The 
tradition in Gen 4 26 is correct insofar as it implies that Yahwism is pre-Hebraic and 
distributed beyond the Hebrew milieu. Furthermore, it is interesting to note that 
both Judahs are mentioned in the OT, for in 2 Kings 14 28 “Judah” must refer not to 
the familiar kingdom whose capital was Jerusalem but to the kingdom whose capital 


4 Dreams were regarded as divine revelations and hence action was prompted 
and/or justified by them. Whether specific dreams were genuine or pretended is 
another matter. 

5 Mr. Harold Stigers has made the interesting oral suggestion that the role of 
the pwn-}3 of a house (Gen 15 2) was precisely that of Eliezer; to wit, an adopted servant 
or slave enjoying the status of heir apparent. 
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was located at what is now called Zincirli (=ancient Sam’al). Thus Jeroboam II 
“restored Damascus and Hamath from® Judah’ into® Israel’ (2 Kings 14 28).9 It was 
Sam’al that enjoyed hegemony over Aram until it was vanquished by Jeroboam II. 

P. 285: Ilubidi=Ya’ubidi of Hamath, quite like opbx =opym of Judah (2 Kings 
23 34). 

P. 409: In the Egyptian ‘Eloquent Peasant’? the peasant and his family are 
provided with food while his betters enjoy his innocent reaction to their practical joke. 
This Egyptian motif is present in the Joseph story, where Joseph’s brothers are made 
to perform by the act Joseph has put on, while they and their family back home are 
provided for. 

Pp. 441-452: The Near East background of Hebrew prophecy is in the process of 
clarification; important discussions have appeared since the book under review was 
written.?° In the Bible world there were seers from whom rulers (and others) obtained 
oracles; e. g., the “Oracular Dream concerning Ashurbanipal’”’ (p. 451), in which a 
seer tells the king that Ishtar, who delivered her message in a dream, will secure 
victory without his accompanying the army to battle. In the Mari tablets there are 
instances of individuals called mubbtiim (sg.), who obtain messages from a deity in 
matters of national and military importance. The mufhim of Mari is not a court 
figure; his oracles and consequent advice are relayed to the king for implementation. 
Both official (cf. Ashurbanipal’s case) and unofficial (cf. Mari) prophets are abundantly 
illustrated in biblical and extrabiblical texts. It is interesting to observe that Lachish 
ostracon III (p. 322) provides a Judean example of a prophet’s™ warning being for- 
warded through channels to General Headquarters. 

Egyptian prophecies (pp. 441 ff.) foretell national catastrophe and social upheaval 
as a result of godless government until a king arises who will set the land aright by 
godly rule. These elements (i. e., national punishment terminated by ideal, or messia- 
nic, kingship in the end of days) are, as is well known, shared by Hebrew prophecy 
(e. g., Isaiah). The moral and ethical emphasis of the Hebrew prophets is what gives 
OT prophecy its distinctiveness. But the prelude and techniques of Hebrew prophecy 
are to be found in the ancient Near East, to a great extent in pre-Hebrew times. 


6 For 1 “from” see my Ugaritic Handbook, Rome, 1947, p. 81. 

7 =Sam’al. Corresponding to "17 “Judean,” the Sam’al inscriptions have ‘1’. 
The discrepancy between the laryngeals is dialectic. Cf. Aram. byox vs. Heb. bypa. 
It may also be of interest to compare the variants of the divine name: Yahi and 
Ya’i. 

8 For b “‘into,”’ see Ugaritic Handbook, p. 82. 

9 The reason for the seeming anomalies is the fact that, as the verse tells us, the 
statement is excerpted from the Israelite royal annals, which were written in Israelite, 
not in the familiar Judean dialect. 

0 See W. von Soden, Die Welt des Orients 1950, pp. 397-403. 

*t The prophet is anonymous, as is usually the case in Mari. 

12 To be sure, cruder elements of Hebrew prophecy are also shared with the Near 


East milieu; see p. 26, n. 13, for an example of ecstatic prophecy in the Egyptian tale 
of Wen-Amon. 
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However late Ecclesiastes may be, it is a mistake that its outlook must be of Greek 
origin. The second-millennium ‘‘Song of the Harper” (p. 467) should be read by every 
student of Ecclesiastes. Note, for example, the Song’s refrain “Make holiday, and 
weary not therein [cf. Ec 2 24-25, etc.]! Behold it is not given to a man to take his prop- 
erty with him [cf. Ec 2 18]. Behold, there is not one who departs who comes back 
again [cf. Ec 3 18-22]!’’ Cf. also the barmaid’s advice to Gilgamesh (p. 90). Since the 
Hebrews lived and wrote exclusively in the Near East, it is not sound method to in- 
sist that OT elements attested in the Near East since pre-Greek times, must be derived 
from Greece. 

The great value of this book for readers ranging from undergraduates to seasoned 
specialists is obvious, while the dangers resulting from its abuse are less evident. Un- 
wary readers — and I have already come across them in the ranks of graduate stu- 
dents —- are likely to fall into one or more of the following fallacies: 

1. That all of the ancient Near East texts bearing on the OT are in this volume 
[whereas only a small fraction are]. 

2. That the translations are definitive [whereas numerous errors are unavoidable 
in such a huge undertaking fraught with technical difficulties]. 

3. That such a book makes learning the sources unnecessary. [Sound scholars 
will continue to depend on sources, while the others who depend on secondary pub- 
lications such as this book will continue to grope in darkness.] The necessity to work 


in the original texts remains unchanged. If anything, the burden of doing so is grow- 
ing with the increase in the number and variety of the texts available. 
The legitimate uses of this book are many because: 


1. It provides an excellent cross-section of the field not only for the student who 
needs orientation but for the advanced scholar who, while working in one or more 
narrow specialties, needs broad perspective for interpreting, comparing and evaluating 
his material. 

2. It provides a basic bibliography for each of the texts. (Students who want to 
know the literature for learning the languages represented in this book should refer to 
Wm. S. LaSor, A Basic Semitic Bibliography, Wheaton [Ill.], 1950.) 

3. It is, and for some time will remain, the best reference work on the literatures 
of the ancient Near East. > 

The judicious reader will consider this splendid book an invitation to the feast 
rather than the feast itself. 


Cyrus H. Gordon 
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Textbuch zur Geschichte Israels, edited by Kurt Galling. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1950. 
Pp. 89+4 maps. 


Within the modest limit of 83 pages Professor Galling has made a judicious selection 
of extra-biblical texts for use by the student of Israel’s political history. That the book 
is designed primarily for the student — more particularly the German theological stu-- 
dent — as a textbook is apparent from the presentation of Phoenician, Hebrew, and 
Greek texts without translations. Each of these texts is given with annotations, which 
will make the reading much easier. Egyptian and Akkadian texts are given in transla- 
tions by Dr. Elmar Edel and Dr. Eugen Ludwig Rapp respectively. To their translations 
the editor has added explanatory notes, most of which are concerned with the identifica- 
tion of the place names in the text with modern sites. These notes are particularly 
valuable in that they give the student not only the benefit of editor’s own research but 
also that of A. Alt and M. Noth on questions of topography. At the end of the book 
there are given four well-drawn maps and an index to the names upon them. References 
in this index to the pages on which a name occurs in the text would have been useful. 

The texts have been chosen with an eye to bits of information about the history of 
Palestine during the last two millennia B. C. and the first three centuries of the Christian 
Era. Among the Egyptian texts selected are Sinuhe, the victory of Thutmose III at 
Megiddo, a selection of passages where the ‘pr-people are mentioned, the Beth-Shan 
stela of Seti I, two texts from the time of Merneptah, and the story of Wen-Amon. A 
selection of ten of the most important Amarna letters appears. Those Assyrian annals 
which describe invasions of Palestine are given for Shalmaneser III, Tiglath-pileser ITI, 
Sargon, and Sennacherib. While a reviewer is tempted to suggest texts which he would 
have included — the building inscription of Tiglath-pileser III (Rawlinson, II, pl. 67), 
where Jehoahaz of Judah is mentioned, and the Esarhaddon Prism B, which mentions 
twelve kings of the seacoast, including Manasseh, king of Judah — he must admit that 
as a minimum selection the one made by Galling can hardly be surpassed. Greek texts 
from Josephus, II Maccabees, and Polybios are also included for the convenience of 
the student. In Hebrew characters are: the inscription on the lid of the sarcophagus of 
Ahiram of Byblos, the Mesha stone, four ostraca from Samaria, the Siloam inscription 
(although this is said to be in the museum of Istanbul, the reviewer visited the museum 
in the summer of 1950 and was told that the stone had been taken away for safety 
during the war and was apparently lost), six ostraca from Lachish, the Passover letter 
of Darius II from Elephantine, and several other minor inscriptions. 

As most of the texts given by Galling have been discussed thoroughly, some of 
them over a number of years, it is not to be expected that there should be radically new 
departures in the translations. The book is well done and should serve as a useful 
textbook in the teaching of Israel’s history. 


JaMEs B. PRITCHARD 
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Thespis; Ritual, Myth and Drama in the Ancient Near East, by Theodor H. Gaster. 
New York: Henry Schuman, 1950. Pp. xv-+498. $8.50. 


This volume is one of the most significant, as it is also one of the largest, among 
the increasing number of books on the interpretation of the religious texts from Ras 
Shamra. The author has taken a prominent part, first in Great Britain and for a number 
of years now in the United States, in the elucidation of the texts, and to some readers 
he is best known for the somewhat Bunyanesque translations he gives of the Ugaritic 
divine names and epithets (e.g. “Sir Adroit and Cunning,” “Baal Puissant,” “The 
Dragon Evasive’) and for the suggestion that the texts may be the “‘libretti”’ of religious 
dramas or ancient “‘mystery-plays.” 

In the present work Dr. Gaster submits a full-scale justification of his character- 
ization of the individual figures and of his view that the religious texts from the library 
of Ugarit are not so much mythological poems as ritual forms and formulae which 
might be employed in the acts and scenes of a drama. The work is divided into two 
parts, in the first of which the author begins by giving (ch. I) his view of the nature 
of drama, and proceeds to analyze the seasonal pattern of ritual as it is found throughout 
the world generally (ch. II) and in the ancient Near East in particular (ch. III); the 
mythological projection of this pattern is next examined (ch. IV), and its survivals are 
traced (ch. V) in biblical Hebrew psalms, Homeric hymns and Greek tragic choruses 
and Christian liturgies. Part II gives the author’s translation, with elucidatory com- 
ments, of the Ugaritic Baal poem, arranged in the order III AB, C (=Gordon: Ugaritic 
Handbook, Text 129), B (=G.137), A (=G.68), II AB (=G.51), I*AB (=G.67), 
I AB (=G.67 obv.+49+62 rev.), V AB (=G.‘né) and BH (=G.75), of The Beautiful 
and Gracious Gods (=G.52) and of the Danel Cycle or Poem of Aqhat (in the order 
G. 2 Aght, 3 Aqht rev., 3 Aght obv., 1 Aqht). To these he adds annotated versions, from 
the Hittite, of the Puruli text of the slaying ‘of the dragon Illuyankas, the Yuzgat tablet 
of wailings for the sun-god and Telepinu, the myth of the fertility-god Telepinu, and a 
fragment on a ritual combat. From Egypt he gives a rearrangement of Sethe’s rendering 
of the roya! coronation drama on the Ramesseum papyrus and the Memphite drama of 
Horus’ combat with Set, his accession and the death and resurrection of Osiris. There 
follow translations of those portions of the Biblical Psalms (29, 47, 48, 65, 66, 68, 74 12-17, 
76, 89 2-19, 93, 96, 97, 98) in which Gaster detects relics of the seasonal drama, and 
European samples from the Bacchae of Eurides, the Delphic Paean to Dionysus by 
Philodamus of Scarphe and a modern Mummers’ Play from an English village. Several 
tables facilitate comparison and the work is completed by a double motif-index based 
on Stith Thompson’s standard classification, a full biblical and general index, and a 
bibliography of over 500 items, in which there is, rather surprisingly, no mention of 
Hocart’s Kingship (1927), Obermann’s Ugaritic Mythology (1948), or Gordon’s Ugaritic 
Literature (1949). Cross-references are few, but the discussion of isolated points is 
sometimes repeated; thus the rather incidental etymology of the word “Egypt” appears 
on pp. 155 and 281. Despite the author’s plea the reviewer cannot reconcile himself 
to the abandonment of straight references or abbreviations in favour of a system of 
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Roman numerals based on the order in the Bibliography. The primary function of the 
Bibliography is thereby obscured, and while the reader has a hope of mastering even 
the more complex system of abbreviations, a number means nothing to him until the 
Bibliography has been consulted. The system has also led to a number of vexatious 
wrong references or misprints, e. g., p. 143, n. 13b, last ref.; p. 252, last ref.; p. 271, 
third last Roman numeral; p. 281, first ref. Otherwise misprints are few — though p. 
489 has three — and confined mainly to single letters. 

The work is a thesis in cultural anthropology, comparative literature, and religious 
history, rather than a philological exposition. Indeed the author suggests in his Preface 
that the Philological Notes are a concession to ‘“‘those who have been reared in a hide- 
bound philological tradition” and who “may feel that some justification ought to be 
given, on the purely linguistic level, for the renderings ...”; but the non-specialist 
reader must not be beguiled by this suggestion into supposing that there is not still 
considerable and legitimate divergence of opinion regarding many crucial points or that 
the right interpretation will in every case be self-evident without detailed substantiation. 

Gaster’s starting-point is the Aristotelian definition of drama as an imitation of an 
action, whether to effect catharsis of pity and fear, as in the case of tragedy, or, as in 
comedy, to hold the mirror up to the ridiculous in man. The mimetic element, he says, 
is incidental; the roots of the drama are in the seasonal usages whereby society seeks, 
at recurring times of crisis, to obtain a new lease of life. Society, however, includes more 
than the sum of its members at any given time or place; to this wider entity the name 
“topocosm” is assigned. The topocosm has two aspects, a punctual or actual and an 
ideal or durative. In its former aspect the topocosmic crisis finds its expression in a 
periodic ritual, while the perennial or durative aspect is expressed in a supra-temporal 
myth. Myth and ritual interpenetrate, and it is the myth which transforms the ritual 
into drama. The essential pattern of the annual vegetation-drama comprises the features 
of (i) mortification by fasts and mourning to mark the period of suspended animation 
between successive ‘“‘life-leases,”’ (ii) purgation of the community from offence and 
contagion, (iii) invigoration by ritual combat and other acts to secure the replenishment 
of life, and (iv) jubilation at the success of the ritual. The pattern can often best be 
seen in the ceremonies connected with the king on such occasions, and in opposition to 
those who insist on the king as the incarnation of deity, Gaster sees in the ritual slaying, 
renewed rule, and sacred marriage of the king evidence that he personifies his topocosm. 

In a work of so wide range it is inevitable that there should be certain unevennesses, 
and the general argument is not affected by a number of inexactitudes and doubtful 
assertions. Thus the first Phoenician inscription from Cyprus (p. 78) should be dated 
in the ninth century. The reference on p. 228 is to Rhodokanakis’ Studien zur Lexiko- 
graphie...11 (= S.W.A.W. CLXXXV Abh. 3, 1917), p. 18. On p. 197 two cases from 
the same page of The Golden Bough have been conflated. The Flatey-jarbék (p. 170) is 
not Teutonic but Scandinavian, being a chronicle of Norse kings compiled by two Ice- 
landic priests. But it were ungracious to dwell upon such trifles. A more serious criticism 
is the attitude of the author in matters of etymology and his undiscriminating use of 
whatever might seem to support his case, including Gesenius’ Thesaurus, Movers’ 
history, and other works of the ‘‘pan-Phoenician” phase of over a century ago. As 
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examples may be cited the derivations he gives for Abobas and Gingras (p. 15) and 
for the Danse Macabre and the Danse Marcade (p. 307). 

However it is on its main thesis that Gaster’s work will be judged. Here the problem 
is largely one of criteria. The mass of evidence that he gives from the four corners of 
the earth for the existence of elements of the seasonal pattern of rites is at best illus- 
trative only and indicative of the common underlying psychology. The immediate 
grounds for his case are to be sought in chap. III and in his arrangement and inter- 
pretation of the texts themselves, and in cases where the presence of certain elements 
of the pattern is established it is still a question what significance is to be attached to 
the occurrence. The author appears to be understandably reluctant to commit himself 
on this point. He is inclined to minimize the weighty objections that have been urged 
by Pickard-Cambridge and others against the views of Gilbert Murray (who con- 
tributes a Foreword to the volume), A. B. Cook, and F. M. Cornford on the ritual 
background of the Greek drama. But he does not undertake to show that the Ugaritic 
poems are in fact the texts of dramatic performances in the ordinary sense. They are 
literary compositions with a ritual background, but whether the ritual elements are 
part of a real and earnest mime or whether they are literary clichés and part of a poetic 
tradition in which the original features had become obscured by literary embellishments 
is a question that cannot readily be answered. If the nature of the evidence and the lack 
of precise knowledge as to the full historical and social context forbid certainty on this 
point, it is none the less a valuable service that Gaster has performed in showing the 
sort of background from which such compositions sprang. 

To make his interpretation of the texts clear and vivid Gaster has not been sparing 
in comment, inserted cross-headings, and restorations and emendations of text. His 
translation is free, but has a literary quality that will attract the reader. His rearrange- 
ment of the material has much to commend it, but it must be remembered that it has 
been carried out on the basis of the pattern reconstructed in part I of the book, and it 
may be asked whether it is to be expected that all surviving pieces should conform to 
that pattern and no other and whether morsels of the traditional scheme may not 
survive and be employed without reference to the general pattern. The interpretation 
he gives of such passages as Gracious Gods 11. 8-11 and the symbolism of 11. 37-49 
is ingenious but not impossible. (To what does the asterisk towards the foot of p. 250 
refer?) And his view of ‘Attar as the genius of artificial irrigation — in contradistinction 
to Baal as lord of the rains and Yam as god of all expanses of water — while it does not 
offer a full account of the deity, derives some support from Mesopotamia and South 
Arabia. 

Gaster’s work will rank as a major work of interpretation on the ritual and dramatic 
literature of the ancient Levant, and while he would be the first to admit that further 
investigation may be expected to improve upon the translation and exegesis of many of 
the Ugaritic texts, the value of his work will not be measured simply by the acceptance 
his general thesis or his specific interpretations may gain, for he has viewed the Ugaritic 
texts in a wide cultural perspective, and his views will require to be taken into account 
by all subsequent interpreters of the texts. 

A. M. HonEYMAN 
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The Date and Composition of Ezekiel, by Carl G. Howie (Journel of Biblical Literature 
Monograph Series, Vol. IV). Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature, 1950. 
Pp. 121. $1.50 (Special price to members of SBLE, $1.00). 


The reviewer is in accord with the editorial consultants’ opinion that Dr. Howie’s 
doctoral dissertation, completed under the direction of Professor W. F. Albright, 


contributes material of scholarly value in the treatment of archaeological and linguistic 
problems in the book of Ezekiel. The reviewer is in considerable disagreement with 
Howie at a number of points, as also with many other critics of the book of Ezekiel 
whose general scholarly competency he recognizes. Howie accepts the substantial 
correctness of the traditional view of the career and message of Ezekiel. He concludes 
that in the 30th year of the captivity (Ezek 11), Ezekiel dictated from memory the 
account of the oracles he had delivered and thevisions he had seen prior to the destruction 
of Jerusalem. The original book comprised the first 24 chapters of the present prophecy, 
with the oracles against the foreign nations an appendix. This dictation was either 
remembered or taken down by one or more of Ezekiel’s disciples, who knew both Aramaic 
and Hebrew. Later, after the death of Ezekiel, one or more disciples made a collection 
of Ezekiel’s teachings, starting with the written work (chs. 1-32), and then gathered 
other material from memory and records, connecting this new material by adding ch. 
33. He (or they) also attached chs. 40-48, ‘‘a well-known vision of the prophet.” 
Howie discusses five problems; i. e., the residence of Ezekiel, the date of the prophecy, 
the Aramaic in the book of Ezekiel, psychological aspects of Ezekiel and his prophecy, 
and the composition of the prophecy of Ezekiel. With all except the first and last of 
these, the reviewer is in general agreement. And in the first he thinks Howie makes a 
strong case against those who would remove entirely the Babylonian setting for Ezekiel’s 
oracles. Less strong are the arguments presented for denying any Palestinian setting. 
It is true that a prophet could and often did prophesy against unseen audiences, espe- 
cially in the instance of oracles against foreign nations, yet even such oracles were 
probably often intended for “home consumption,” rather than for the distant peoples 
addressed, who sometimes might not be able to understand Hebrew. Nor is it convincing 
that Ezekiel’s words were uttered in part to prepare the exiles for their ‘‘cruel but 
important destiny in exile’ and extinguish fires of easy optimism among them. Howie 
solves the Pelatiah problem by presuming that Ezekiel in his 30th year of the exile 
remembered that Pelatiah had died on the occasion of his denunciation against him 
and the other leaders of Jerusalem, and suggests that 11 13 is a later addition to a 
vision which is quite complete without it. This is highly conjectural, and unless he 
was there, Ezekiel could hardly have known that Pelatiah’s death occured at the actual 
moment of the prophecy, especially if he only heard of the death later in Babylonia. 
The narrative suggests that the 25 elders actually heard Ezekiel prophesy; note also 
that two of the elders are mentioned by name. Howie reasons that since Ezekiel ‘digs 
through”’ the wall of his house (ch. 12), the house must have been an adobe (mud-brick) 
construction, and that this does not fit Jerusalem where the walls of the house would 
presumably be of stone, whereas Ezekiel’s Babylonian house would be adobe. However. 
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since Ezekiel uses the same term in ch. 8 in his vision when he “‘digs through” the walls 
in the temple area, we cannot infer that an adobe wall is intended, for Ezekiel the 
priest would certainly know the construction of the walls at the Jerusalem temple. In 
any case, archaeological data are not sufficiently complete to give us assurance that 
there were no houses with mud-brick superstructures at Jerusalem. The walls mentioned 
in 13 10-15 and 22 28 may indeed be mud-brick, but the text here does not necessitate 
that the figure is based on house construction in Jerusalem, and Ezekiel would have 
known of such houses at least from outside the hill-country of Judah, as well as in 
Babylonia. That Ezekiel in Jerusalem might have taken a sun-dried brick (41) and 
have drawn upon it a map of Jerusalem is very probable, and it would have been 
effective in Jerusalem since the destruction was to come from Babylonia where such 
maps were common. Also, the fact that there are no oracles against Babylon is not 
because it was the best part of valor not to denunciate the Chaldeans and for fear of 
repressive measures by the Chaldean authorities. Even though Ezekiel was himself 
an exile, perhaps now returned to Palestine, we doubt that he would be motivated by 
such considerations. He did not denounce the Babylonians for the same reason that 
Jeremiah didn’t (although Jeremiah’s biographer does), namely, because the Chaldeans 
were the instrument of Yahweh’s wrath. If we think of him returning to Judah, we 
do not have to presume he was a refugee or escapee from Babylon; the Chaldeans 
might even have welcomed his return, taking him to be pro-Babylonian, even as they 
similarly regarded Jeremiah. Pfeiffer correctly notes that transportation by the spirit 
in 8 3 may imply an actual physical journey, as it more certainly does in 3 14. We may 
disagree with Howie’s view that a Babylonian residence for the prophet eliminates the 
need for one or more redactors; the reason for presuming a redaction rests rather on 
ideological and literary-critical grounds. Howie does not give serious consideration to 
the crucial matter of the literary relationships of the diction of Ezekiel and the data 
presented by Burrows, Hélscher, and others at this point. Nor does the fact that the 
name Judah appears in Ezekiel only 13 times while Israel appears 183 times mean 
that the name Judah had far less significance for Ezekiel than for Jeremiah perhaps 
because Ezekiel lived among the exiles. Another possible explanation is that the book 
of Ezekiel has been edited by one who prefers the name Israel, for the terms “house of 
Israel” and ‘“‘land of Israel’’ are prominent in secondary portions of the book. Ezekiel 
is more concerned with Jerusalem as such than with Judah, in some contrast with 
Jeremiah, but not because he was in Babylon. Is it convincing to say that the author 
of ch. 48 “‘certainly’’ was not inside the borders of Palestine, else we would not have 
such ideal geometric divisions of the land? It must be acknowledged that some of the 
arguments often given for a Palestinian setting of Ezekiel’s prophecies are feeble or 
based on non-Ezekelian parts of the book, and Howie often finds the weak spots. 
There are many other problems with which a longer review might deal, such as 
Howie’s view that chs. 4 and 5 are a vision rather than a dramatic action oracle, and 
his reconstruction of the east gate of the temple area published also as an article in 
BASOR, 117, 1950, 13-19. Howie’s discussion of the dates in the book of Ezekiel is 
one of his most important contributions, and here, as elsewhere, there is reflected 
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intimate knowledge of the history of criticism. His significant discussion of the Aramaic 
in the book of Ezekiel is the kind of study that has been long overdue. He concludes 
that definite Aramaic influence is apparent in vocabulary and morphology, although 
it is less than many would believe. The reviewer has long doubted the import of Aramaic 
influence as an indication of the date of the work, for Aramaic influence might be present 
in a work of the 6th century as well as the fifth century and later. Howie effectively 
answers the critics who would interpret the prophet Ezekiel in terms of abnormal 
psychology and catatonic and paranoid schizophrenia. 

The reviewer doubts that Howie’s thesis will prove to be the effective answer to the 
more radical critical views on the book of Ezekiel, but he does not doubt that the 
author has made at a number of points important contributions to the interpretation 
of Ezekiel. 


HERBERT G. May 


From Joseph to Joshua, Biblical Traditions in the Light of Archaeology, by H. H. Rowley. 
(The Schweich Lectures of the British Academy, 1948.) London: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xxii+200. 12s. 6d. 


This volume, a worthy addition to the Schweich Lectures, appeared about the same 
time as T. J. Meek’s revised edition of Hebrew Origins (Harper, 1950), and together 
they present the most significant of recent discussions of the problems of the Exodus. 


The thoroughness of Professor Rowley’s investigations is suggested by the 24 page list 
of works consulted, although he modestly comments that he has consulted only a small 


part of the literature devoted to the subject. Persons to whom many of these references 
are not available will find valuable Rowley’s careful presentation of the viewpoints of 
many scholars, both European and American. The three lectures in this book are 
concerned with (1) the extra-biblical evidence, (2) the biblical tradition, and (3) the 
synthesis of these two. 

With minor changes, the author stands by his views previously published, rejecting 
as impossible any simple view of a 13th century exodus of all the tribes. He believes 
the entry of Hebrew tribes is reflected in the Amarna correspondence, and he cautiously 
concludes that philological equation of Habiru, ‘Aperu, ‘prym (Ugaritic), and ‘brym 
is possible (see also Meek on this point). It was not, he thinks, the Joseph tribes who 
entered into Canaan in the Amarna period, but rather there were attacks from the 
north and from the south which did not reach effectively the center of the land. The 
southern thrust was from Kadesh-barnea, and was by Judah and Simeon, plus certain 
non-Israelite elements and Levi and Reuben. Zebulun and Asher were in the land 
by the 14th century, as well as Dan, who occupied territory later to be occupied by the 
Philistines, and also other Israelite tribes, together with other groups. Rowley believes 
that none of the scholars who believes as he does that the immigration was in separate 
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waves has sufficiently related the various movements. The Hebrews who went into 
Egypt were part of those who entered in the Amarna age, and Levi and perhaps Simeon 
were connected with both groups. He takes the Amarna’ age, more particularly the 
reign of Ikhnaton, as the age of Joseph. Joseph went into Egypt, and some of the 
Levites and perhaps the Simeonites joined him there. Rameses II was the pharaoh of 
the oppression, and the Exodus occurred near the end of his reign or in the reign of 
Merneptah. It was thus primarily with the Joseph tribes that the Exodus had to do; 
they were led out by Moses and went to the sacred mount, and the entry under Joshua 
into Canaan might have been only two years after the departure from Egypt. 

This brief summary does injustice to Rowley’s detailed analysis. The following 
comments may show why the reviewer still leans in the direction of Meek’s interpreta- 
tion, although they do not suggest the numerous and detailed arguments presented by 
Rowley in support of his position, and which must all be taken into consideration by 
anyone who would refute him. If it should be settled that the destruction of Jericho 
occurred in the 14th century as at present seems most probable to the reviewer (contrast 
Schaeffer), Rowley’s position would be more difficult to accept. And while his view is 
not contrary to a 14th century destruction of Hazor, Joshua has to be divorced from 
it. Rowley presumes that the association of Jabin, king of Hazor, with Joshua is a 
later magnification of what was really a victory of Zebulun and Naphtali over Jabin 
described in Judg. 4. However, Jabin does not appear in the earlier source in Judg. 5, 
and Jabin is possibly secondarily associated with Sisera in the Judges narrative. Rowley 
finds it odd that if, as Meek holds, Moses had nothing to do with Ephraim and his work 
lay with Judah, E cherished the tradition that the divine name was mediated to Israel 
through Moses. Yet it may not be odd if Judah was familiar with Yahweh before the 
time of Moses, while Ephraim only later came to know Yahweh, and if Ephraim ascribed 
the origin of Yahwism to Moses because Ephraim had in the later period accepted 
the Judean tradition of the Exodus and Moses’ leadership in it. Since the reviewer 
believes the ark (in contrast with the tent) was adopted by the Israelites after entering 
Canaan, he does not find an objection to Meek’s viewpoint in Rowley’s statement 
that the ark was Ephraimite in origin, and that if it is pictured in relation to a Joshua 
who was never at Horeb-Sinai, it is left entirely without explanation or raison d’étre. 
See AJSL, LII (1936), 215 ff. 

These and other differences of opinion do not obscure the reviewer’s appreciation 
of Rowley’s presentation and solutions of many problems from Joseph to Joshua. He 
is to be commended for his thorough treatment of both archaeological and biblical 
data. Especially important is his analysis of the chronological data in the Bible. 
Rowley writes with the clarity, succinctness, and careful scholarship that we have 
come to associate with him. Many aspects of this study, which is the fruit of more than 
a quarter century of interest in the subject, will have the serious consideration which 
they deserve. A final answer to many of the problems involved cannot be given, but 
Rowley has shed new light on many important issues. 


HERBERT G. May 
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Die Macht der Schrift in Glauben und Aberglauben, by Alfred Bertholet. Berlin: 
Akademie-Verlag, 1949. pp. 48. 


This moncgraph may be compared with the author’s earlier work entitled‘ Wortan- 
klang und Volksetymologie in ihrer Wirkung auf religiésen Glauben und Brauch,” which 
appeared in 1940. Drawing widely from contemporary and ancient sources and from 
various cultures, the Hebrew, Germanic, Chinese, Vedic, Japanese, and Egyptian — 
to name but a few — Dr. Bertholet presents a thoroughly documented study of the 
power of the written word in human life. After reviewing the thesis of his earlier study, 
he points out that the oldest writing is picture-writing, possessing magical connotations. 
The correct choice of writing materials as well as the use of the proper letters or for- 
mulae will provide a prophylactic against all kinds of evils — the fear of child-birth, 
sickness, wild animals, danger in battle, and evil spirits. 

For these purposes it is as necessary to have the prescribed form of the text, down to 
the last consonant, as it is to preserve and transmit the magical-sacred writings. So 
durable material such as stone was used, and schools of scribes, such as the Jewish 
Masoretes, devised or adapted methods for guaranteeing the correct reading of the 
sacred text. This whole process whereby the written word exerted magical power 
culminated in the canonization of certain books believed to have peculiar power, and 
in the attitude of bibliolatry. 

This essay is remarkable for the abundance of its illustrative data and for the im- 
pressiveness of its author’s argument. Wide research and patient effort have gone 
into its composition. The power of the written word to control the world of demons 
and the close connection between this word and the divine beings who originate it are 
made clear. Especially stressed is the relationship between magic and Scripture. This 
is decidedly interesting from the standpoint of Religionsgeschichte, and illuminating for 
the biblical scholar. In the Bible one finds many examples of the writer’s thesis which 
he failed to include. This reviewer wishes that in addition to the magical aspects of 
the written word, more attention had been given to the rational and the ethically 
religious. However, this was probably outside the province of the study. 


Otto J. BaaB 


Biblia Sacra tuxta latinam Vulgatam versionem ad codicum fidem iussu Pit PP. XII, 
cura et studio Monachorum Abbatiae Pontificiae Sancti Hieronymi in Urbe, Ordinis 
Sancti Benedicti, edita. — VIII. Libri Ezrae Tobiae Iudith, ex interpretatione Sancti 
Hieronymi cum praefationibus et variis capitulorum seriebus. Rome, 1950. Pp. xii +280. 


$4.00. 


This edition of the Latin Bible represents a notable achievement in Biblical scholar- 
ship. Heretofore the texts of the Vulgate in ordinary use were based on. the edition of 
the Latin Bible published under authority of Pope Clement VIII (1592), which was a 
revision of that of Pope Sixtus VI (1590). It was felt by Pope Pius X, however, that on 
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account of the growth of critical and historical studies of the Bible and a better under- 
standing of the critical problems involved, a definitive and authoritative text of the 
Vulgate should be prepared. Accordingly the Commissio Pontificia, a group of Benedic- 
tine monks under the chairmanship of Cardinal Franciscus Aidanus Gasquet, was 
appointed in 1907 to carry out this project, which has been continued under Popes 
Benedictus XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII. 

The first four volumes of this edition came out under Pope Pius XI: (1) Genesis 
(1926); (2) Exodus, Leviticus (1929); (3) Numbers, Deuteronomy (1936); (4) Joshua, 
Judges, Ruth (1939) ; and the next four under his successor, Pope Pius XII: (5) Samuel 
(1944); (6) Kings (1945); (7) Chronicles (1948); and (8) Ezra, Tobias, Judith (1950). 

The manuscripts consulted range from the seventh to the tenth century; twenty- 
eight were used for Ezra, twenty-three for Tobias and Judith. Among these are A 
(Amiatinus) of the seventh or eighth century, C (Cavensis) of the ninth, L (Lauresha- 
mensis) of the seventh or eighth, Q (Bobiensis) of the ninth or tenth, and K (Coloniensis) 
of the eighth. Among the editions employed are the second and fourth of Robert 
Stephanus (1532, 1540), that of Pope Sixtus V (1590) and that of Pope Clement VIII 
(1592). 

The critical work has been done very thoroughly. A triple apparatus criticus appears 
at the foot of each page of text. The first gives the evidence for the text established 
in instances where together with other manuscripts codices A and C for Ezra, L and 
C for Tobias, and L, C, and A for Judith do not agree. The second apparatus pertains 
to the history of the text and produces, with the exception of mere orthographical 
variants, the various readings of all the codices and printed editions. The third exhibits 
the divisions of the text, the major ones from all the codices and the minor ones from 
A, C, Q, and K for Ezra, from C, A, and K for Tobias, and from C, A, Q, and K for 
Judith. Each of the three books is preceded by the series of subject headings found in 
various codices. 

At the head of the book of Ezra stands Incipit Liber Ezrae, and at the end, Explicit 
Liber Ezrae. The title at the head of the page uniformly is Ezras followed by parentheses 
containing I Esdrae or II Esdrae with chapter and verse numbers, as the case requires. 
There is no break between the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, but at the opening of the 
latter book there appears II Esdrae I in bold type in the first line of the page, from 
which point the chapters are numbered anew. This volume does not contain the apo- 
cryphal books, III and IV Esdrae. 

The text is beautifully printed in two columns to the page. No punctuation of any 
sort appears in the text, and the reader has to interpret as though he were reading an 
unpunctuated manuscript. If one needs punctuation to facilitate his reading, it may 
be well to have an annotated Vulgate like the Desclée edition which bears the imprimatur 
of 1927, published at Rome, Tournai, and Paris. For any critical study, however, the 
edition under review is indispensable, and no scholar can hope to work in the Vulgate 
without using this new text. The editors are to be congratulated on their work which 
has been completed, and Biblical scholars will welcome the appearance of succeeding 
volumes. 

Henry S. GEHMAN 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Book of Isaiah. Vol. I: Chapters 1-39, by Julius A. Bewer. Pp. 98. $.75. The Book 
of Isaiah. Vol. II: The Second Isaiah Ch. 40-55: The Third Isaiah Ch. 56-66. Pp. 74. 
$.75. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 


These two booklets are part of Harper's Annotated Bible Series, of which two issues 
appeared in 1949, i. e., The Book of the Twelve Prophets, Vol. I, Amos, Hosea and Micah 
(see JBL, LXVIII (1949), p. 193 for notice), and Vol. II, Zephaniah, Nahum, Habakkuk, 
Haggai, Zechariah, Obadiah, Malachi, Joel, and Jonah. These earlier issues were received 
with high praise by biblical scholars, and the same reception will doubtless be given te 
these two volumes. This is one of the best of several annotated Bible projects of recent 
time. The organization and format make these volumes attractive for class use. The 
text is that of the King James Version, with the poetic portions arranged as poetry, the 
punctuation modified when necessary, and quotation marks added in proper places. 
Introductory summaries are placed at the beginning of each book, the Book of Isaiah 
requiring for obvious reasons three such introductions. The text is divided by topical 
headings and subheadings. All this is well done. While not written primarily for students 
of the Hebrew Bible, Bewer’s informative notes and constructive textual suggestions 
will be appreciated by them. He does here make available to a wide audience the results 
of years of fruitful scholarship, and in these days when there is some tendency to neglect 
the literary-critical approach to the study of the OT, Bewer’s studies presented in 
these volumes have increased importance. We look forward to the appearance of the 
remaining volumes. 


H. G. M. 


Grammaire Hébraique, Abrégée, by J. Touzard (Nouvelle édition refondue par A. Robert). 
Paris: J. Gabalda et C'*, Editeurs, 1949. Pp. viit+114+36. 


This is a revised edition of Touzard’s Grammar which first appeared in 1905. With 
the purpose of making the work more useful to beginning students Prof. Robert has 
drastically reduced the size of the book (from 410 pp.) limiting its scope largely to the 
“Premiers Eléments” (Part I) of the original. In format it resembles the Davidson- 
MaFadyen Grammar familiar to English and American students. Unfortunately it 
shares many of the weaknesses of the latter. For example, the laws of phonetic change 
are stated in the traditional, cumbersome manner, followed by a series of ad hoc corol- 
laries to cover the exceptions, which as is well known frequently outnumber the observ- 
ances. Disproportionately too much of the limited space is devoted to the explanation 
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and analysis of Ground-Forma; many of these are clearly erroneous, and also unnecessary 
for the beginning student (e. g. No. 82, the Niphal; 83, the Hithpael; 98, the imperfect 
of Pe Waw verbs). 

Exercises are provided with each lesson, and there is a full set of tables at the end of 
the text. These latter are rather more complete than Davidson and are the most useful 
part of the book. The text is marred by a number of misprints. 


Davin N. FREEDMAN 


The Biblical Period, by W.F. Albright. Reprinted from The Jews, Their History, Culture, 


and Religion, edited by Louis Finkelstein (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1949). 
Pp. 65. q 


Readers of this Journal will be glad to learn that reprints of this valuable survey 
and reconstruction of Hebrew history are available for personal and class use. They 
may be secured through Professor David N. Freedman, Western Theological Seminary, 
731 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., at 60¢ per copy up to five copies, and 50¢ per copy 


after that, plus 114¢ postage per copy. 
H. G. M. 


Excavations at Tepe Gawra, Joint Expedition of the Baghdad School and the University 
Museum to Mesopotamia, Vol. II, by Arthur J. Tobler. Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. 260. Plates 182. $10.00 


This is the account of the 1932-38 excavations at Tepe Gawra, 15 miles northeast 
of Mosul. It reports Strata IX-XX, plus some earlier remains. The strata belong to 
the prehistoric period, extending from Jemdet Nasr period back to the Tell Halaf 
period. The volume is by intent primarily descriptive, rather than being concerned with 
interpretations and comparisons, although the latter are not entirely wanting. OT 
scholars should be familiar with archaeological reports such as this one and have some 
first-hand acquaintance with the basic materials which go into the reconstruction of 


the history of Mesopotamia. For this reason the items below are also included among 
our book notices. 


H. G. M. 
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Business Documents of the Third Dynasty of Ur, Ur Excavations Texts III, by Leon 
Legrain. Part I, Plates (207 plates). Part 2, Indexes, Vocabulary, Catalogue, Lists 
(288 pages). (Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, to Mesopotamia.) London and Philadel- 
phia, 1937 and 1947. $18.50. 


This work by Dr. Leon Legrain, curator emeritus of the Babylonian Section of the 
University Museum, is a truly monumental contribution to Near Eastern Studies. 
Administrative documents from the flourishing Neo-Sumerian Ur III period are, to 
be sure, no rarity; in the course of the past seven to eight decades, over ten thousand 
have been published either in the form of copies, transliterations, or summaries. But 
these laconic, ledgerlike texts presented so many lexical and interpretative problems 
that much of their contents remained largely unutilized throughout the decades. For- 
tunately a study has recently been published by Leo Oppenheim under the title Catalogue 
of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Wilberforce Eames Babylonian Collection in the New York 
Public Library (cf. my review in the Jewish Quarterly Review) which has begun to make 
order out of the chaotic Ur III published material and demonstrates its value for the 
study of Sumerian language and culture. Legrain’s valuable publication therefore 
comes just at the right moment for scholarly and scientific exploitation. 

The new texts from Ur, to judge from a preliminary survey of their contents, will 
prove highly illuminating in three directions. In the first place they shed new light 
on the complex administrative organization of one of the more flourishing temples of 
the Neo-Sumerian period, Nanna’s temple in Ur, then the capital of Sumer and Akkad. 
Secondly, they are quite significant for the study of Sumerian religion; many of the 
documents contain lists of offerings for the various monthly feasts involving diverse 
ritual acts and sundry cult practices. Finally they provide much invaluable data for 
the study of Sumerian culture, particularly in its material aspect; tablet after tablet 
is filled with lists of objects made of silver, gold, copper, bronze, semi-precious stones, 
linen, and wool. When more fully understood, these texts will thus furnish the historian 
with a rich panorama of the Sumerian arts and crafts as practiced toward the end of 
the third millennium B. C. All students of man and his culture, not Orientalists alone, 
owe a debt of profound gratitude to Dr. Legrain for his years of labor, patience and 
devotion which gave us this monumental publication. 


SAMUEL N. KRAMER 


Business Documents of the New Babylonian Period, Ur Excavations Texts IV, by H. H. 
Figulla. (Publications of the Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the University 
Museum, of Pennsylvania, to Mesopotamia.) London and Philadelphia, 1949. Pp. 69 
+65 plates. $12.50. 


This book is one of the more important volumes of cuneiform texts to appear in 
recent years. It contains excellent copies of 208 Neo-Babylonian tablets excavated 
in private houses in Ur. The documents run the gamut of the economic activities of 
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the ancient Babylonians and consist of sales and leases, loans and guaranties, gifts and 
adoptions, lists and receipts, letters and legal documents. 

The book is directed primarily to the cuneiform specialist. But Figulla has prepared 
a detailed and carefully worded introduction which should prove of no little help to 
the Biblical scholar without cuneiform experience. It begins with a sketch of the 
chronology and dating (including the interesting variants for the spelling of Darius 
and Artaxerxes) and states briefly the more‘important facts revealed in the newly 
published Ur documents concerning such significant social items as wages and prices, 
interest and rent. It also contains a brief descriptive catalogue of each tablet and its 
contents, a complete list of personal and local names, and a useful and carefully selected 
vocabulary. The introduction is followed by 65 plates of cuneiform copies which for 
clarity and accuracy rank among the best in the field; they show on every side the care, 
patience, and devotion of the painstaking copyist and scholar. Figulla is indeed to be 
congratulated on a highly significant contribution to cuneiform studies. 


SAMUEL N. KRAMER 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


The JBL extends best wishes to two important new journals. Vetus Testamentum 
is a quarterly published by the International Organization of Old Testament Scholars 
formed by the Congress of Old Testament Scholars at its meeting at Leiden last year. 
Its Editorial Board consists of G. W. Anderson, Aage Bentzen, P. A. H. de Boer, 
Millar Burrows, Henri Cazelles, and Martin Noth. Its auspicious first number (Vol. 
I, Jan. 1951) has important articles by Alt, Brockington, Talmon, Kahle, and de Boer, 
plus some significant short notes and discerning book reviews. Subscriptions may be 
sent to the publisher, E. J. Brill, Oude Rijn, Leiden, The Netherlands (£2 a year). 

Israel Exploration Journal is a quarterly published with the assistance of the Jewish 
Agency, the Department of Organization of the Hebrew University, and the Jewish 
Palestine Exploration Society. The subjects to be treated include the history, archaeo- 
logy, and culture of the countries of the Middle East, as well as their geography and 
natural features. The main purpose of the journal is to communicate to scholars abroad 
the results of scientific investigations of the Orient as carried out in Israel, but contribu- 
tors from other countries will be gladly considered. The Board of Editors consists of 
Professor A. Reifenberg, Chairman, Mr. Avi-Yonah, Dr. B. Maisler, Lieut.-Col. P. 
L. O. Guy, Professor L. A. Mayer, Dr. D. H. K. Amiran. Annual Subscription is $6.00 
or £2, and subscribers in U. S. A. may remit to The Bank of Manhattan Corporation, 
40 Wall Street, New York, for remittance to Jacob Japhet & Co., Ltd., Bankers, Jeru- 
salem. The well-illustrated first issue has just appeared, containing significant contribu- 
tions by M. Stekelis, A. Reifenberg, M. Rim, M. Schwabe, and M. Avi-Yonah. 


H. G. M. 
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